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LEATHER COSTS 
VS. 
SHOE PRICES + —Where men are men 


and boots are bought 


*« Lure 'em with windows 





PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT. . 
































...and when they talk about leather...they think of Al 


from the bottom to the top 


...and on the inside too... 
its ARMOUR all the way with win 
dimensions in leather through research 


from the bottom... 
ARMOUR SOLE LEATHER DIVISION 
Four distinct tannages to choose from... 


TAILORED ESPECIALLY FOR THE FINEST SHOES... 
and designed for a specific purpose 


ARMOUR OAK ARMAFLEX 
ARMATAN TANNAGE X 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 





to the top... 
ARMOUR UPPER LEATHER DIVISION 


THE FINEST IN UPPER LEATHER AVAILABLE TODAY 
THE HERLER PROCESS 


ANILSKIN KORDOSKIN 





tomorrow’s tannages today through Armour research 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


and on the inside too... 


WINSLOW BROS. AND SMITH 


Since 1776, and now, through research, America’s 
leading tanners of sheep and lambskins ... 
J. C. BLEYL COMPANY, GLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK 


WINSLOW LEATHER COMPANY, BELLINGHAM, MASS. 
TILTON LEATHER COMPANY, TILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





DIVISIONS OF ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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YOU LIKE FRIENDS? 


THEY KEEP 
COMING BACK 
FOR MORE 


LE 


LIZ, 


i. love.: the comfort, 


‘the style! 


ng else seems to satisfy. You and I know why, of course. 
hin ngs like the heel-to-toe cushion of soft sponge rubber 
* slusive, cradling Arch-Lift of PORTO-PEDS. They know it 
just feels so good! And good looking? Pride is beginning to be a major sin again, 
just because of PORTAGE and PORTO-PED wearers! 


You’ve got a lot working for you, with this fine line. Profitable prices 
... wonderful leathers . . . real craftsmanship . 
advertising with meat in it. But the basic, never-forget-it friendmakers 
are deep-down comfort and sales-making style. Get in on this all-for-you 
profit package, put together by PORTAGE and PORTO-PED. 
Write or wire for the facts, today. At Retail from $11.95 to $23.95 


PORTAGE SHOE MFG. CO. - MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


A DIVISION OF WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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WATERPROOF LEATHER BOOTS 


now a reality, thanks to SYL-MER 


At last, boots that are really waterproof—and comfortable 
as only leather can be. As you know, there’s been a market 
of quality-minded sportsmen waiting for this for years. 


Now that it’s time to cash in, don’t let any missteps spoil 
your chances. Remember, it takes two things to make a 
leather boot acceptably waterproof: 


1. SYL-MER® treatment for water repellency plus free- 
breathing comfort; 


2. Watertight construction, with all seams sealed against 
leakage. 


SYL-MER — made with Dow Corning Silicones —not only 
makes leather water repellent but keeps it soft and flexible 
even after repeated wetting. A prime resource for Syl-mer 
treated waterproof boots is Cedar-Crest. Ask to see the 
Syl-mer treated styles in their line. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


CEDAR-CREST 

Waterproof shoes of Syl-mer treated glove leather. 21 iron 
composition outsoles and heels, cushion insoles. Dura-welt 
construction. 


16-1677. 8” blucher boot 
in spice tone, 

Fully insulated. 

Sizes 6 to 12, D and EE. 
To retail around $24.95. 


16-1693. Black blucher oxford. 
Sizes 642 to 12 D, 6 to 12 EE. 
To retail around $15.95. 
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In this issue. . . 


Report from Italy 


Lure ‘em with windows 
A show window is a large stage with the function of 
attracting the passerby and inviting him into the store. 


How to promote fashion 
To establish a fashion reputation, most of your stock and 
practically all of your promotion must be fashion. 


Spanish fashion notes 

Leather costs vs. shoe prices 

Where men are men and boots are bought ... 
If a working western boot customer doesn't want a boot, 
he won't buy one. 

Ten changes shoe travelers would like to see 

in retailing 
Chin up... prices up... business up 


Shepard's in Providence, R. |., sticks to its guns when prices 
go up or business recesses. Result: success. 


How ‘cycles’ work in shoe production 


Departments . . 


Allied trades 
Estelle Anderson 
Gervase Butler 


Pattern portrait 

People in action 

Personnel changes— 
retail 

Personnel changes— 
production 

Production line 

Profile 

Publisher’s column 

Retail news 

Retail trade report 

Salesmen on the road .... 

Evelyn Schless 

Shoe manufacturing 

Shoe school 

Trade trends 

Voices from the trade .... 

Worth writing for 


Editorial 

Geraldine Epp 

Inside shoe business 

The last word 

Leather 

Letters 

Market report— 
manufacturing 

New products— 
manufacturing 

New products— 


Coming November 15... 


How to create a fashion image 
If you are to succeed as a fashion shoe operation, your store 


must have the LOOK of fashion. 





GO 
CLIMB 
ATREE 


Go fly a kite. 

Go chase yourself — 

your friends — 

your fancies — 

out, around — everywhere. 
New boy-proof shoes 

from Blue Star need 

no stops for repairs! 
injection-molded PVC 
one-piece Vinalon soles and 
heels are guaranteed to 
outwear the quality uppers— 
or a new pair absolutely free. 
Wire or phone collect for this 
sales and traffic-building 
extra, with the same fine 

fit and construction that 
make Blue Star shoes 
outstanding at the prices 
most people pay. 


STAR 


and Youth Guide 

$5-$6-$7 SHOES In Stock - Same day service 
Blue Star Shoes, Inc., Manufacturers, 
5 Franklin St., Lawrence, Mass. 








EDITORIAL 


by JOHN REILLY 


Meet the challenge 


It now appears certain that the first National 
Shoe Fair for fall, 1962, will be held in Chicago. 
The Administrative Committee of the National Shoe 
Fairs of America has not announced its decision 
but Chicago will be the site and the dates will 
probably be October 14-17. 

Whatever can be said about the success or failure 
of the recent Miami Beach Show, it did establish 
several important facts. The first is that no single 
National Shoe Fair, at any one place or at any 
one time, can serve all the needs and interests of 
all of the industry. The requirements of the high 
fashion manufacturers are radically different from 
those of manufacturers making branded men’s and 
children’s lines. Volume manufacturers have still 
others. The best that can be done is to time and 
locate shows to serve the interests of as many of 
the major segments of the industry as possible. 


Must be in a center of population 


The second fact is that a national shoe show, to 
be successful, must be held in a location with a 
large concentration of population. The average re- 
tailer simply will not travel thousands of miles 
to attend a show. The larger retailers who do 
cannot create the traffic essential to a successful 
show. 

Finally, the Miami Beach Fair established the 
absolute necessity for still more cooperative ef- 
fort within the industry to reduce the number of 
national shows to a realistic minimum and to lo- 
cate and time them for maximum results. Fortunate- 
ly, the ground work for that cooperative effort 
has been laid in the agreement of the four major 
associations to jointly sponsor three National Shoe 
Fairs in 1962. 

The decision to move the National Shoe Fair 
to Chicago would not have been possible without 
this cooperation and joint responsibility. This co- 
operation and unanimity of purpose will make 
easier the solution of several show problems which 
still confront the industry. 

The first of these, the conflict in dates between 
the St. Louis Shoe Market of America and the spring 
National Shoe Fair in New York, is a difficult one 
and may not be possible of solution next year. But 
the principles involved are negotiable and by 1963 
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this conflict in dates should be eliminated. 

Another problem could be created by the new 
dates of the first fall National Shoe Fair in Chicago. 
If the October 14-17 dates become official, the 
Chicago Show will close just eleven days before 
the opening of the National Shoe Fair in New 
York. Obviously the New York dates will have 
to be pushed back, probably to the middle or latter 
part of November. 

This will crowd the Allied Products Show creat- 
ing a situation similar to that which occurred 
last year when the Leather Show and the Allied 
Products Show followed right on the heels of 
PPSSA. 

On the surface, this would appear to present a 
problem which could be solved only by pushing 
back the dates of the shoemaking shows to Jan- 
uary or February. Actually, the situation need 
not be a problem. It can be a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. The challenge is to develop in the tanning 
and allied fields the kind of cooperation which pre- 
vails among the four major associations, and to re- 
solve the differences presently existing among them. 


The opportunity: an industry market week 


The opportunity must follow the challenge and 
is dependent upon meeting it. It is a chance to 
build an all-industry Market Week in New York 
next November. A need for such a Market Week, 
at least once a year, has existed for a long time. 

At this Market Week, manufacturers would show 
their spring and summer lines followed by tanners 
and allied producers showing their offerings for 
fall and winter. 

These showings should be completely independent 
but coordinated presentations under separate roofs 
by the Tanners’ Council, the National Shoe Fabrics 
Assn. and the Allied Products group. 

Such an independent and coordinated showing 
is both logical and practical. It would be a showcase 
of shoes and shoe materials of unprecedented pro- 
portions and brilliance. 

At the same time, it would be a step toward the 
industry’s objective of reducing the number of 
trade events on its calendar. And it would eliminate 
one trip to New York for the shoemen who must at- 
tend both selling shows and making shows. 





now... what every 
shoe retailer needs 
in his daily 
operation... 





answers 
parents questions 
in simple give-away 
booklet form! 








Retailers every day, have the need 

for a simple explanation of children’s 
foot facts to answer parents questions. 
Medic Shoe Manufacturers has put out 
just such a booklet for you. 


It covers a wide range of subjects from 
“Pre-Walkers” to “Can shoes be handed 
down?” The answers to the most asked 
questions are written in a fast-reading, 
easy-to-understand style . . . no medical terms 
that might confuse the average parent. 

A supply of “bare/foot facts” in your store 


will show your customers how genuinely 
interested you are in their welfare. INDEX OF INFORMATION 


° ° ° The First Examination How About ‘‘Going Barefoot?” 
Why not build your prestige by offering Foot Care For Pre-Walkers = “‘Sneakers’’—A Question of Common Sense 


these booklets free to your customers. Just wean cheno When May Your Child Wear Oxfords? 
The First ‘Walkers Foot Exercises 


mail the coupon for information and sample, Choosing a Fitter Sin 
Periodic Fit Checks 


on how you can obtain these booklets Size Records Can Shoes Be “Handed Down?” 


f t d doct d-will The Importance of Width When Is the Same Size 
or customers an octors gooa-will. If a Disorder Arises NOT the Same Size? 


Sertior 
ARCH PRESERVER 
Swed by 


Cag 





























MEDIC Shoe Manufacturers, Inc. 
1212 Wood St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information and sample on how | can 
obtain the booklet, “bare/foot facts’. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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low cost way 


== to package shoes... 


CARKY-PACK 


EON, 
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What an elegant way to save money! 


You get a fashionable package whether 


you use box, bag or wrap. Carry Pack is fast 


and easy to use; eliminates expensive 


custom boxes and messy string. Available 
in beautiful colors that can be imprinted to 


match your design or advertise your store. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW FOR FREE 
DEMONSTRATION OR SAMPLES! 


CA RRY- PAC K © D  caRRY-PACK COMPANY, LTD. 


Schiller Park, IMinois 
py Gusipn Gan” Paper Products 
SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS mo 


© Send free, 10 day trial in 
© Send literature and samples. 
~, Dispensers loaned free! No obligation, of course. 


color. 





Carry* Pack handles are strong! 
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AS USUAL ... THE UNUSUAL by 
wrelico 


Here’s a jewel of an opportunity to feature something unique in 
popularly priced casuals. Superbly comfortable casuals with a fine 
quality necklace color-matching the trim. A natural accessory, priced 
to tempt any woman. 

Prominently displayed in your window it’s a traffic builder... 
at the stool it’s an extra sale. 


A choice of styles to retail profitably at $4.95 and $5.95, includ- 
ing necklace. 


©1961 WELLCO SHOE CORPORATION,WAYNESVILLE, N. C.1n Canada, Foamrreap Casuals are made exclusively by Kaufman Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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DATES 


Major markets... . 


National Shoe Fair of America (for- 
merly Shoe Show of America), Na- 
tional Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores 
and New England Shoe and Leather 
Assn., Hotels New Yorker and Sher- 
aton-Atlantic, New York 
Allied Shoe Products Show, Fall-Win- 
ter 1962, New York Trade Show 
Bldg., New York 
Shoe Market of America, St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn., Hotels 
Sheraton-Jefferson, Statler Hilton, 
Lennox and Park Plaza and St. Louis 
Merchandise Mart, St. Louis 
April 29-May 2, 1962 
National Shoe Fair of America, Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn., 
National Shoe Retailers Assn., New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
and National Assn. of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Commodore, Sheraton-At- 
lantic and New Yorker Hotels 
April 29-May 3, 1962 
Tanners’ Council of America, Leather 
Show, spring and summer 1963 lines, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
June 25-27, 1962 





. . « and keep in mind 


Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., 
Inc., Spring Shoe Fair, Adolphus, 
Baker and Statler Hilton Hotels, 
Dallas Oct. 29-Nov. 

Boston Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Spring 
Shoe Show, Parker House, Boston 

Oct. 29-Nov. 

Northwest Shoe Travelers, Inc., Spring 
Shoe Show, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. Oct. 29-Nov. 

Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Inc., Spring Shoe Show, Hotels 
Penn Sheraton and Carlton House, 
Pittsburgh Oct. 29-Nov. 

Indiana Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Inc., 
Spring Shoe Fair, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, (Sa re bee Nov. 5-7 

dent Sh Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Vanderbilt, New York. .Nov. 6 

Seminar on Profitable Discount Mer- 
chandising & Operations, National 
Retail Merchants Assn., Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York 

Mid-Continent Shoe Travelers Assn., 
Spring Shoe Show, Sheraton-Okla- 
homa Hotel, Otlevomea City, Okla. 

Nov. 

Middle Atlantic Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Spring Shoe Show, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia 

Heart of America Shoe Fair, Central 
States Shoe Travelers, Hotel Mueh- 
lebach, Kansas City, Mo. ...Nov. 

National Retail Merchants Assn., An- 
nual Convention, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, New York Jan. 7-11, 

Empire State Footwear Assn., Inc., 
Shoe Show and Convention, Sher- 
aton-Syracuse Inn, East Syracuse, 

vil du dew foone baa we Jan. 21-23, 

Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Inc., Summer Shoe Show, Hotels 
Penn Sheraton and Carlton House, 
Pittsburgh 

North American Factory Management 
Conference and Shoe Machinery 
Show, National Shoe Manufactures 
Assn. and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Assn. of Canada, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hote!, Cincinnati...May 17-20, 1962 
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SPEAKING OF DATE 


* DISPLAY AVAILABLE 


LALZY-BONES 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. AND CANADA 


... the shoe retailer’s holiday ‘‘hole-in-one”’. . . a sure- 
fire hit with everybody who has a lady golfer on the gift- 
list . . . and most everyone has! 


Grand-slam selling points: 

e New taper-toe styling 

e New glove softness and lightness 

e New colors. . . two-tone, solid 

e Lazy-Bones quality-crafting . . . popular 
price 
Order Lazy-Bones Women’s Golf Shoes 
now... push ’em for par-busting gift 


volume, turnover and profit. ‘‘In stock’’ 
service. 


THE LAZY-BONES SHOEMAKERS 
. Division of 
THE JUVENILE SHOE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, AURORA, MO. 


JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 


ANY MONTH |S LAZY-BONES SALES MONTH 


HYAGEWADAG YAPGWSAAON YASGOLIOO YSSEW3ald3SS LSNONY AINA ANN AVW 1HYdV HOYVW AYXVNYSSS AYMVANV? 





Now available from Du Pont... 
A NEW SOLING MATERIAL! 


for 
unsurpassed 
wear life 

in soles 





and heels... 


HYPALON synthetic rubber has proved in U.S. Bureau 
of Standards abrasion tests that it radically increases 
wear life when used in soles and heels on dress shoes. 
Leading manufacturers have already tested this new 
material. Results show that soles and heels of 
HYPALON synthetic rubber add only pennies to shoe 
costs, yet provide all these extra benefits: 


e Unequalled wear rating on the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards abrader. 


Vulcanized —not thermoplastic. Heat won’t soften. 
Cold won’t stiffen. 


New styling opportunities through light weight 
and colorability. 


R46, u 5. pat. OFF 








e Can be stitched or cemented without special 
precautions. 


e High resistance to oil, grease, solvents, chemicals. 


e A new experience in comfort—soft walk, good 
heel snap. 


e Waterproof; superior resistance to ozone, aging. 


The unique combination of HYPALON, properties also 
offers new sales benefits to makers of quality work 
shoes. Find out how you can best utilize these sales- 
building advantages. For more information and a 
list of sole and heel suppliers, write E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Elastomer Chemicals Depart- 
ment BS-11, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


HYPALON 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 
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Meltonian )| 


Meltonian links quality with exclusive sales 


In England, the traditional home of quality shoe polishes, Meltonian 
is know as the finest. In fact, the word Meltonian is synonomous with 
good grooming. Now, you can increase your sales by offering customers 
this superior quality polish that actually conditions leather as it shines, 
keeps shoes new longer, gives them more life and lasting luster. 
This world famous “gentlemen's” polish is sold only through 
shoe and shoe care experts . . . that means exclusive, protected 
sales for you—and the world’s finest shoe polish for your customers. 
Available in six colors. 

Color decals available upon request. 


< For this extra-profit, free $25 Castle Display Dispenser write: 


B.L. MARDER CO., 9543-59 S. COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO 28, ILLINOIS 


fo eu ud 
ied aban hin bieins 
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Brown Shoe Co-op Plan 
Offers Powerful Selling Help 
to All Retailers on All Brands 


Newspaper advertising plan provides 
50-50 cost split 


Quatity at your feet 
BROWN SHOE 


Boot and Shoe Re corder 





Now, Brown Shoe Company has a 
co-op advertising plan to build sales 
and profits for independent shoe re- 
tailers, specialty stores and depart- 
ment stores. It’s a greater effort 
than ever before to help you promote 
Brown Shoe brands and, just as im- 
portant, your store name or shoe 
department. 


How the plan works 


Our share of the advertising for your 
store will be one-half of the cost of 
each advertisement with our allow- 
ance based on 10¢ or 15¢ (depending 
on brand) per pair of shoes shipped 
to you. The Advertising Checking 
Bureau in Chicago will administer 
the program and will issue checks 
in payment of tear sheets and in- 
voices for advertising appearing in 
your metropolitan daily, weekly, and 


“NOW MY AD DOLLARS 
GO TWICE AS FAR” 


community or shopper newspaper. 


With your intimate knowledge of 
your local selling conditions and 
problems, and your own ideas about 
the store image and personality you 
want to project, you may write and 
place your own ads. Or select ad 
materials from dur comprehensive 
mat service. The ads are designed to 
suit your specific selling needs. You 
feature the shoes you want to pro- 
mote, when and where you want. 





Special opening ad allowance for 
new accounts and new store openings 


To help get a new retailer off to a 
flying start and help you stage a suc- 
cessful opening for a new store, the 
plan offers a special opening allowance 
on the same 50-50 cost basis, in addi- 
tion to the regular allowance, for each 
pair shipped on your opening order. 











St. Louis, Missouri . . . Makers of: Air Step + Buster Brown + Galaxies 


Glamour Debs « Hallmark« Jolly Stride + Life Stride + Miss America Naturalizer 


COMPANY 
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Official Boy Scout Shoes + Official Girl Scout Shoes + Pedwin + Propr-Bilt* Regal 


Risqué * Robin Hood + Robinette + Roblee + Sherbrooke + Smartaire 





Hats 
es “Be 


Fibrit is the new, lightweight sole by Biltrite that looks like a dream, is light as a feather, wears like iron. 


Here is a most sensible sole, stylish and strong, that flexes 
free and easy and boasts a unique natural fibrous appear- 
ance that women look for and men admire. 


Friend to fashion, flexible Fibrit conforms gracefully 
and gently to women’s full-breasted, high-heeled shoes. 
This wonderful soling is perfect, too, for men’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes and has an edge that finishes neat and clean. 


Fibrit, the Jightweight workable sole, can be attached by 
stitching or cementing. Available now in uniform quality sheets, oak and black, in a variety of thicknesses. 





Marag, 


} BILTRITE 


™ HEELS AND SOLES 


AMERICAN BILTRITE RUGGBER CO. 
‘CHELSEA 5O, MASS. 
Warehouses: 4464 District Boulevard, Los Angeles — 1010 Gratiot Street, St. Louis 
in Canada: American Biltrite Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 
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STOLE the 


Manufactured 
to retail 
profitably at 


$6.95 
to 
$9.95 





The most exciting fashions of the new season — and the 
biggest news in profits! Here are just three of more than 50 
top-selling Viner styles that made headlines at Miami. 
Don't miss them at the New York Show! 


See the Complete New VINER Line 
at the 


SHOE FAIR of AMERICA THE TREND IN FOOTWEAR IS TO... 


Hotel Sheraton-Atlantic 2 
Rooms 416-418-420-422 WEL 
New York November 5-9 
OF BANGOR 


VINER BROS., INC., Bangor, Maine 
Shoe Craftsmen Since 1905 young and gay footwear ° 











M 
Buy 


presents the 
Polaris pattern 








glorified in a 
stacked heel 
tailored pump 
on the new 





Crescent last 











Vitbschinan’s 
Calf 


Flight Blue #1007; 
Bone #3308, also 
in Black ... by 
Craddock-Terry 
Shoe Corporation, 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


E. Hubschman & Sons, Division of Gera Corporation, Philadelphia 23... Fashion Office: 26] Fifth Avenue, New York 16 
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The GALAXY BOOT 


GOLDEN EAGLE 


5” YODELLER NO. GE21 


NO. C163 


SEND FOR OUR 
NEW CATALOG 


QUINN & DELBERT Boot Mfg. Co. 
__ The Specialist Bootmaker of Popular Price Boots ws 
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How to read about business 


“The man who has not time to read about business,” 
B. C. Forbes, founder of Forbes magazine, once said, 
“has not time to succeed in business.” 

On the other hand, the executive who makes a prac- 
tice of reading his business publications and routing 
them through his various departments, clipping sig- 
nificant articles and notating them, is setting a con- 
structive example. 


Here are some excellent WHYS and WHEREFORES 
by Fred Wittner of the Fred Wittner Co. on keeping 
up with the fast-moving world of business journalism. 
We underscore his suggestions as being particularly 
applicable to the BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER. 

THE WHYS: For encouraging and sustaining a 
dynamic sales policy, the business publication (BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER) can and does bring to light leads, 
opportunities, orders, business. 

For efficient purchasing and manufacturing poli- 
cies, the business publication (BOOT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER) spells survival, in the face of on-rushing tech- 
nological developments. It is your refresher course. 
It spotlights the new materials, new products, new 
processes, the case histories of challenges met. 

THE HOWS: First, the front cover and the articles 
cited there, for they are the highlights. 

Second, the table of contents . . . your road map. 


Note the articles that promise most interest to you. 


Third, adopt the “inverted pyramid.” That’s the 
news journalism term for including the important 
facts at the top of a story and working downward in 
declining values. Note this technique as you read 
your daily newspaper and you’ll soon see how this re- 
porting system works. Note that every story includes 
in its first few paragraphs the “who, what, when, 
where, why” of the particular news event. If you 
want further details read on. If not, skip to the other 
articles that are of interest to you. 

Don’t be afraid to skim. Look for the key words in 
the paragraphs. 


E.1B. Varbane, Sh 
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retail profitably @ 
at $8 to 11° “BErstos 
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shoe 


SERRATO 


Sizes 414 to 12— 
hidden gore in vamp 
BLACK in leather 
or crepe sole 


SNUGGER 


Sizes 4144 to 12— 
elastic leather top 
BLACK only 


CONTINENTAL 


Sizes 3 to 12 
BLACK or BROWN 


LO-MOC 
Sizes 3 to 12 
BLACK or BROWN 


“ALL 4” ADVERTISED IN 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. 
Monett, Mo. 











LETTERS 





Time to get off the shoeman’s back 


I enjoyed reading the article, 
“Those Foot Health Twististics,” in 
the September Ist issue. 

You have a lot of good things in 
this article. I would like to reprint 
it in an early edition of the Okla- 
homa Podiatry News, of which I 
am editor. 

Foot trouble is not basically 
caused by shoes but by an inherited 
weak foot. There are a few things 
in your article which I do not agree 
with. For instance, pronation, to 
any extent, is never normal but is 
the main cause of the things we 
call foot trouble. 

I think it is time we got off the 
shoeman’s back and started think- 
ing along the lines that, if we have 
foot trouble, there is something 
wrong with the foot, not the shoes. 

DR. CHARLES E. EVERLY 
CHICKASHA, OKLA. 


Organize 
for mutual education! 


I have been meaning to write to 
you for some time, to air my views 
on the new RECORDER. Although I 
am only the manager of a shoe de- 
partment for a large chain, I am 
still an avid fan. I am a very strong 
follower of Bill Rossi and William 
Rossi and I have been wondering if 
these people are one and the same. 
I have also read several books by 
Dr. William Rossi, so you can sée I 
put a lot of faith in what these men 
(or this man) have to say. This is 
mainly why I have been wanting 
to write you. 

Bill Rossi’s articles are dynamic! 
He lays cold hard facts before all 
of us, without an apology or excuse. 
He strips us of our excuses for this 
and that and forces us to take a 
good look at what we are doing to 
our own industry. We need to wake 
up and Bill is doing a good job 
of shaking the bed. Each of his 
articles has left me so enthusiastic 
that I have wanted to do more than 
just preach from the fitting stool, 
but I don’t know where to start. I 
am young and I have the ability to 
work hard, but first we must organ- 
ize. I think the letter from Edward 
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Landow printed in the last issue 
[Aug. 15, P. 15] pretty well sums 
up my own feelings and I’m certain 
there are many other shoe men who 
fee] the same. We could seek these 
men out and, with Bill Rossi’s lead- 
ership, form an organization for 
mutual education and bring the shoe 
business back up to the plane where 
it belongs. As Mr. Landow pointed 
out, there is a treasure of informa- 
tion stored inside of each shoe man, 
but there are no common means of 
communication. If we were organ- 
ized this information and knowl- 
edge could be assembled and chan- 
neled out to all members. The result 
would have to be a better informed, 
closer knit industry. The by-prod- 
ucts would be a more active in- 
dustry, thereby creating more pride 
in ourselves and our jobs. This 
pride, of course, would be trans- 
mitted to the public and then the 
shoe business would be on the move 
again toward that higher plane. 

RICK PHELPS, 

WOHL SHOE CO. 

Z. C. M. I. SHOES 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Wm. A. Rossi Bill Rossi Dr. Rossi 
. . . Are they one and the same man? 


® Sometimes we call him William, 
sometimes Bill, but the Rossi byline 
appears so frequently in these pages 
that we can readily understand how 
Mr. Phelps became puzzled. Doctor 
of podiatry, author, much-in-demand 
speaker and widely-traveled executive 
editor of the ReEcorRDER, Bill (nee 
William A.) Rossi is one of the shoe 
industry’s best known, best respected 
journalists. And even though he may 
be in Miami Beach on Wednesday, 
Boston on Friday and Montreal by 
Sunday, as he was early last month, 
he’s still one and the same Rossi. 


A lagging industry 

I would like to see a continued 
campaign for more research in the 
shoe industry, which it seems to me 
is lagging compared to other in- 
dustries. Everyday at least 50 to 
70 per cent of women still resist 
the pointed toes. Proper research 
would, no doubt, have shown this. 


Another article should bring out 
the fact that the public is constantly 
confused about color. It seems that 
every tanner and manufacturer 
gives different names to the same 
color. I feel that one or several 
colors with the same names, pro- 
moted nationally, would be far 
more productive all around. 

The shoe industry is also back- 
ward in packaging. We still have 
drab looking boxes. Why not an 
attractive box that can be useful 
for other purposes? At present cus- 
tomers don’t want the box. “Just 
put them in a bag.” 

There is still a great deal to be 
done to improve fitting. It is amaz- 
ing how many shoes from top man- 
ufacturers don’t fit properly. They 
gap, slip in the heel or cut at the 
instep. Some lasts run long, some 
short, some too narrow or too wide 
—no standardization. 

I suggest a revolving fund, to be 
contributed by the shoe industry, 
for research and to educate the pub- 
lic in the difference in shoes, for 
what occasion, etc. 

ED BRONSON 
CELE SHOE SALON, INC. 
VERO BEACH, FLA. 


The profit cancer—returned shoes 


The shoe industry has one ex- 
treme peculiarity that over the 
years has cost the retailer and the 
manufacturer millions of dollars. 
This profit-devouring monster is the 
shoe returned for credit, whether 
or not it is justifiable. The retailer 
loses because he has extended the 
life of the shoe sale beyond its nor- 
mal length by giving a new pair 
of shoes for the old. This reduces 
his potential volume. The manu- 
facturer loses because he must ab- 
sorb the full cost of the replace- 
ment. When a return is definitely 
defective, both the retailer and the 
manufacturer are more than happy 
to make the proper adjustment. 

Consider this—the textile indus- 
try. Assume you bought a $5.00 
shirt, wore it once and in the proc- 
ess ripped it due to twisting your 


‘body or lifting something heavy. 


You couldn’t get credit because you 
ripped the shirt; no one else did. 
Another example would be having 
a button come off a shirt after 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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CANVAS 
CASUALS 





CORDUROY 


A Tapered Toe — Women’s and 
misses sizes in a wide range 
of styles, colors and fabrics. 


Casuals — Shown here is the 
new Firefly. Five new and 
different casual styles available 
in the top colors of the season. 


Square Toes — The latest style, 
on the newest last — in corduroy 
or regular canvas — in newest 
fashion colors. 


New men’s Regis casual 
with new dress toe last. 
THE 


Sores. 
RUBBER co. 


General Office and Factory, Rock Islend, Ill. 
Brench Office ond Wareh 330 Broadway N. Y., N.Y. 





See the complete line of canvas — cas:als — corduroy and waterproof at the 
NSFA — New Yorker Hotel — New Orleans Room — Lower Lobby — November 5-9, 1961. 
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INSIDE SHOE BUSINESS 


by BILL ROSSI 


— One revolution badly needed 


It costs more to sell a pair of shoes than to make 
them. 

It costs more to get a pair of shoes into the hands 
of the consumer than it does for all the leather, com- 
ponent parts, labor and equipment required for them. 

This is the tumor that can be seen if you make an 
incision in the aching gut of shoe business. 

All the talk and furor about the modern “retailing 
revolution” stems largely from one main root: reduc- 
tion of distribution or selling costs. Discounting and 
self-service are the two most discussed aspects of this 
revolution. And yet what they really are is simply the 
consequence of a reduction in selling or distribution 
costs. The difference in these costs is essentially the 
difference between the regular stores and the cut-price 
stores. 

Traditionally, shoe business has always put the re- 
sponsibility for lowering costs on the shoe manufac- 
turer. The shoe manufacturer has been expected to 
constantly deliver a better product at lower cost 
through a ceaseless flow of little miracles of technol- 
ogy. And he has almost lived up to these exorbitant 
expectations. 


Almost nothing has been done by the retailer 


Meanwhile, the bulk of selling and distribution costs 
have been at the retail level. And it is here that virtu- 
ally nothing has been done by the average retailer 
to streamline his distribution and his selling costs. 

In short, we’ve been treating the symptoms rather 
than the causes. 

Now, if you take a close inside look at retailing you 
find that almost every expense of doing business is 
actually a selling or distribution cost: the salespeople, 
the rent, light, phone, insurance, freight, advertising, 
promotion—and the merchandise itself. For without 
these things there could be no customers, no sales. 
Hence every one of these costs is linked directly to 
the sale, the selling. 

A lesser though still appreciable share of the cost 
of the shoe at wholesale belongs to distribution: the 
salesmen, advertising, promotion, marketing, shipping, 
clerical, etc. 

Thus, substantially more than half of the total price 
of the shoe at retail belongs under that big umbrella 
called distribution or selling costs. 

Well, if the “retailing revolution” is primarily one 
based upon selling costs, then a lot of retailers hardly 
realize that a revolution is going on in their very 
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front yards. For if they are doing little or nothing to 
streamline or reduce these costs, then they’re doing 
nothing to adjust to the very real revolution. And, as 
a consequence, many can expect to become victims of 
the revolution. 

Now, there are two basic ways to cut costs: 1. elimi- 
nating services and reducing overhead; 2. getting 
more productive return with existing costs. 

The first way, sweet and simple as it appears, is a 
lipful of poison to the kiss. You can’t, for example, 
eliminate salespeople and retain the image of a serv- 
ice business. You may stay in business—but now it’s 
an entirely different kind of business. 

The modern, successful merchants are placing em- 
phasis on the second approach: getting more produc- 
tive return with existing costs. There are a lot of cost 
areas that are still relatively unexplored by the aver- 
age store. For example, think how many stores are 
still operating with traditional store hours—even 
though half of those hours are consistently unproduc- 
tive, and hours in which these stores aren’t open at 
all account for 50 per cent or more of the business of 
other stores. 

How many stores make a cold-turkey analysis of 
the selling productivity of their salespeople? We con- 
stantly hear of the poor quality of much of shoe 
advertising. Yet the below-par productivity of these 
advertising dollars is permitted to go on. How much 
sound analysis is being given by the average shoe 
store (or shoe department) to converting to modern 
displays and modern store layouts that build sales and 
traffic and hence cut selling costs? 


How much muscle, how much fat? 


There are numerous such areas sheathed with 
waste-cost fat. Challenged by the retailing revolution 
and the chances of survival itself, every merchant 
must now ask: How much of my operation is solid 
muscle, and how much is flab? 

Too many merchants are taking refuge in the 
victim-of-circumstances cell. They should be reminded 
of George Bernard Shaw’s remark: “I don’t believe in 
circumstances. The people who get on in this world 
are those who get up and look for the circumstances 
they want—and, if they can’t find them, make them.” 

The best excuse is the one you never make. There 
will be no room for excuses with the mounting retail- 
ing revolution. 





“that’s what 
you get 
for tying 
yourself up 
with any line 
but Mannequin.” 


Take a tip from these immortal words. There’s nothing like Mannequin 
to keep you constantly “open-to-buy.” Mannequins move so fast you 
can’t get tied up. The hottest shoe line in America keeps you free to have 
the news in shoes when the news is newsiest. See what we mean—at the 
Shoe Shows. You may win two free trips to anywhere on American 
Airlines routes. Register at the Mannequin Suite at any of these shows: 


DALLAG...................... ADOLPHUS HOTEL 
CARLTON HOUSE 
ST. PAUL HOTEL 
PARKER HOUSE 
SHOE SHOW OF AMERICA AT THE MANNEQUIN SHOWROOMS, N. Y. 


Z#MANNEQUIN 


112 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK CIT A GENESCO DIVISION @&_ 
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EDWARD M. KENNEDY, younger 
brother of President Kennedy, 
speaking at the opening of Hous- 
ton’s $30-million Sharpstown Shop- 
ping Center, said: “For me this is 
not only the dedication of a huge 
structure and the celebration of its 
successful completion but also a 
visible demonstration of what men 
of vigor and vision can do and what 
can be accomplished in a nation of 
free enterprise.” 


Hold line on price 


“To maintain and improve produc- 
tion and sales, it is important that 
manufacturers and retailers do 
everything possible to hold the line 
on prices throughout the coming 
spring and summer seasons,” says 
SIMON EDISON, executive-vice- 
president of Edison Bros. Stores, 
Inc., of St. Louis, Mo. “With the 
late Easter in ’62, retailers have a 
better chance of improving their 
sales over last year. The chances 
are good for striking better weath- 
er. Also, the extra time will give 
buyers an opportunity to come up 
with a better selection. 
“Competition in the shoe field dur- 
ing the next few years will be 
greater than ever. It will also be 
more interesting and more challeng- 
ing. However, there will always be 
a place for shoe retailers who do an 
aggressive and efficient job of keep- 
ing pace with the changing and 
traditional consumer wants.” 
* * * 


“College students don’t buy shoes, 
they buy brands . . . and national 
brands are the answer to discount 
competition,” says HARRY C. 
GUTHRIE, owner of the French 
Boot Shop and two Shoe Box stores 
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in Boulder, Colo. (home of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado). He believes 
that the help situation is the big- 
gest problem facing an independent 
shoe retailer today. “Good shoe 
salesmen are unusual,” he says. 
“They must possess timing. They 
must have intelligence and they 


must know psychology.” Other 
businesses which pay better sal- 
aries than an independent retailer 
attract this type of young man, he 


said. 
* * * 


For whistles later 


ALEXANDER’S (Bronx, White 
Plains, Queens, L. I.) took a full 
page ad in the New York Times. In 
a photo that dominated three quar- 
ters of the space, they showed a 
barefoot girl lying in the grass... 
looking up at the sky. The whole 
atmosphere breathed a wonderful 
feeling of relaxed happiness. 

And the text ... “Who will look 
at her legs if you don’t look at her 
feet? A girl can have beautifully 
shaped legs, but if her feet are 
ruined by ill-fitting shoes, how can 
she stand straight and tall when 
she is older? Alexander’s wants 
her as a shoe customer for life; 
checks the fit 4 times, 4 ways, to 
be sure toes don’t curl under, heels 
never slip, and sturdy legs get the 
support they deserve for whistles 


later.” 
* * * 


“T think it’s about time that more 
open shoes are made available for 


retailers,” says W. R. JOHNSON, 
merchandise manager, shoes, at the 
Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver, 
Colo. “The big problem challenging 
the retailer in the year ahead is 
selection of the right types of 
shoes.” Mr. Johnson pointed out 
that his departments could sell 
many more open shoes if he could 
get them, and he feels that the de- 
mand will continue to grow for 
opened-up shoes. 


* * * 


“The pointed toe, in its various 
degrees, is still the most popular 
women’s shoe fashion because of 
the way it dramatizes and enhances 
the female foot,” says LEONARD 
MANDEL. He is recognized as an 
authority in Southern California 
retail shoe circles. As president of 
Mandel’s Women’s Shoes, he oper- 
ates more than a dozen popular 
price, high fashion shoe salons 
throughout the Los Angeles area, 
and is in a prime position to evalu- 
ate the preference of a cross-sec- 
tion of style-conscious customers. 
“There is a noticeable change tak- 
ing place in the buying pattern of 
our clientele,” he says. “In the past, 
women had a limited choice of toe 
styles and would usually buy only 
one pair of shoes at a time. Now, 
due to the variety of toe shapes, 
the tendency among our customers 
is to buy both the pointed and cres- 
cent or square toe at the same 
time. Women seem delighted with 
the opportunity to add several toe 
and heel shapes to their shoe ward- 
robes to fit every occasion.” While 
he is a staunch champion of the 
pointed toe, Mr. Mandel believes 
that the crescent shape is showing 
surprising popularity; and lower 
heels, even for formal wear, are 
now so well designed for beauty 
and comfort that they are finding 
ready acceptance, saleswise. 





TWO ON THE ISLE 


NOV. OTH THRU 9TH 


BATA 1962 IN-STOCK SHOWING 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 
ROOMS 1106 and 1107 
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THE SETTING IS MANHATTAN ISLAND. THE CURTAIN’S GOING UP ON BATA’S TWO 
SPECTACULAR SHOWINGS OF 1962 SHOES. YOU’RE INVITED TO VISIT BOTH —AND 
SEE THE MOST ADVANCED STYLES IN RUBBER, PLASTIC AND LEATHER FOOTWEAR. 
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NOV. STH THRU 9Th 


BATA SPRING-1962 SHOWING 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 
ROOMS 1529, 1530, 1531, 1536, 1537 


NATIONAL SHOE SHOW OF AMERICA 
HOTEL NEW YORKER NOV. STH THRU NOV. STH 


BATA SHOE COMPANY, INC. © BELCAMP, MARYLAND ray WE MAKE BATA SHOES © PEOPLE MAKE THEM POPULAR 
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CUT COSTS, INCREASE PRODUCTION 
...that’s the result when Hytronic® Cutting replaces Clickers! 


“Six Hytronic Cutting Machines do the work 
of seven Model C Clicking Machines. . . increase 
production 15% while practically eliminating die 
sharpening and repair costs . . . operators make 
more money and produce more shoes with less 
effort, resulting in better quality”’— reports Richard 
J. Potvin, Jr., Vice President of Manufacturing, 
R. J. Potvin Shoe Company. “‘In addition we’ve 
reduced costs for new dies 20% while eliminating 
several manufacturing operations by incorporat- 
ing special features in the die itself. We were able 
to do this because of the softer action of the 
Hytronic cutters. 


“Our savings in die repair and sharpening more 
than pay for the additional cost of the Hytronic 
cutters; we have not sharpened one die in two 
years, now use lighter weight dies. Each cut is 


precise and clean, manual finishing has been 
eliminated. A savings of $60.00 weekly in sandal 
production results by combining perforating and 
marking with die cutting, thus saving two 
operations. 

“In a few weeks an operator upped his produc- 
tion from eight to twelve 36-pair cases of top 
leather. Concurrent with our constant search for 
an improved product is our attempt to provide our 
employees with better working conditions while 
increasing our production.” 

The experience of Potvin Shoe Company with 
(AC Hytronic Cutting Machines is representa- 
tive. Other shoe manufacturers tell us that they 
are obtaining similar advantages in cutting upper 
leathers, linings and insoles. Find out about them 
first hand; phone for a trial today. 


Jnited. 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


U80-s0 
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If one of your customers fills in the winning 
and your customer wins the greatest First Prize ever offered! It’s the sensational... 
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6,052 Prizes — Steve Allen. 


filter .. . diving board .. . 16’ x 32° rectangular . .. 3 to 7 feet in depth 
8 A sporting boat. @ A Fall-Out Shelter by Consolidated Satety Corporation 
of Linden, New Jersey... 11 feet long, 7 feet in diameter ... under 3 feet 


Grand Prize: ., award-winning two bedroom, luxury home 
in fabulous South Lake Wales, Florida (Lot is 80’ x 100’). @ Americana 
. sand and gravel 














Deluxe Pool by Cascade Poo! Company ... vinylining 


Second Prize: 


An all expense paid 17 day trip for 
two to Paris. Brusseis. Amsterdam 
ard London. Fly to Europe in ony 
Sto hours via Pan-American 
worlds most experenced airline 
aboard a giant Pan-Am jet clipper 
Owe at famous restaurants. Stay 
at Europe's lusury hotels. Complete 
trip will be supervised By an exclu 
Sive Vacation Travel Club agency 


50 Third Prizes: 


Big Holiday Home Movie Outfits: ® 
Including the fabulous 8mm Hol:- 
day Zoom Retiex Camera, with 
electric eye and trigger action 
pistol, plus convenient carrying 
case. ® Holiday M-100 8mm Pro- 
jector. plus a projector dust cover 
large movie screen, Kodak film, 
storage containers, and a supply of 
Cartoons for immediate showing 








weed 


1000 Fourth Prizes: 


Holiday 8mm Movie Cameras 
& With instantaneous Electric Eye 
Meter! @ Fast {1.8 turret fens! 
Normal, wide angle and tele- 
photo coverage! @ Built-in conver- 
sion and haze filters! @ An out- 
standing camera with the full 
range of foolproof features. Makes 
it easy for anyone to produce pro 
fessional-type mowes, every time 


S000FifthPrizes: 
Free charter memberships in the 
famous Vacation Travel Club, the 
world-wide holiday association 
The Vacation Travel Club gets you 
more vacation for less money. Pius 
your choice of any one of these vai 
uable imported gifts trom abroad 
folding spectacte binoc wlars, 
personalized 2 foot onental sitk 
scart, six garden patio lanterns 
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The Steve Allen-Endicott Johnson Contest will be heavily advertised in “Tife” and on 
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Endicott Johnson Contest ! 


: : ; . Dine 
earth... 4 inch steelplate . .. engineered for maximum protection and world’s most experienced airline, aboard a giant Pan-Am jet clipper k 
Ct etiyt Phses An all expense id 17 day trip for two to Paris, arcneete, at famous restaurants and stay at Europe's most luxurious hotels. The 
and London. Fly to in only 6¥ hours. via Pan-American, entire trip will be supervised by an exclusive Vacation Travel Club agency. 


Nothing to buy! Here’s all you do! 


You'll find convenient entry blanks at any shoe store that features famous 
Endicott Johnson shoes. Write, in 40 words or less, “Why I'd like to win the 
Grand Prize in the Steve Allen-Endicott Johnson Contest. . . ‘ 
just drop entries in the ballot boxes in the store. Nothing to buy 
Enter a5 often as you'd like. it’s easy. It's simple. There are 6,052 prizes! 


America’s Preston value in shoes 
for the entire family! 


The mark of unsurpassed quality and styling is on every Endicott Johnson 
shoe. For 78 years, Endicott Johnson has been one of the world’s leading 

of the finest dress, sport and leisure shoes for men. women and 
children—all at popular prices. Here are just six famous examples: Cool 
Notes, Hi-Society, E-Jay, Johnsonian, Johnsonian Guide Step and Ranger 


ed styles in Cool Notes and Guide Step, Johnsonian and E-Jay shoes 
are now available in the new miracle of “Living (Formula X-500) Leather,”” 
the amazing leather that keeps shoes newer looking 500% longer than ordi- 
nary leather. It's natural leather — it “breathes”. Living Leather is another 
example of the quality, craftsmanship and product advances that have 
made Endicott Johnson the number one name in shoes for the entire family. 




















the Steve Allen prime-time network ABC-TV show in more than 150 major markets! 
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Sensational prizes for the fifty- 


Two dealers will win all-expense paid, 
17-day trips to Europe for two! Fly to 
Europe aboard a giant jet Pan-Am clipper 
in 6%; hours. Visit London, Paris, Brussels, 
and Amsterdam. Dine at famous European 
restaurants and stay at luxury hotels! 


50 Endicott Johnson dealers will wincom- 
plete Holiday Home Movie (8mm) outfits. 


Including the fabulous 8mm Holiday 
Zoom Reflex Camera, with electric eye and 
trigger action pistol and carrying case. 


Holiday M-100 8mm Projector, dust cov- 
er, movie screen, Kodak film, storage 
cans andcartoons for immediate showing. 
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@ You win when your customer wins! 


gIf your customer wins either first or 
second prize in this Steve Allen-Endicott 
Johnson Contest you win the same luxury 
European trip. 


wg If yourcustomer wins one of the Holiday 
Home Movie outfits(3rd Prize)—you dotoo. 


Here’s how you can tie-in with this giant 
contest—contact your Endicott Johnson 
representative or send this card, today! 

@ Make your store headquarters for the 
biggest contest ever! Take advantage of 


these spectacular contest kits and guar- 
antee yourself a winner in your store! 
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You can win this... 


eit 


two luckiest dealers in America! 


KIT A-(valued at $69.95—yours for only 
$25.00) 


1. HOLIDAY 8mm ELECTRIC EYE MOVIE 
CAMERA. 


Instantaneous Electric Eye Meter 

Fast f/1.8 lens turret 

Normal, wide angle, telephoto coverage 
Built in conversion and haze filters 


The Mansfield Movie Camera can be your 
local prize for one of your store’s cus- 
tomers. It’s an unbelievable value and 
only Endicott Johnson can offer it to you. 
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2. 14”x 17” colorful counter card! 
3.12” x 24” window streamer! 
4.500 contest entry blanks! 

5. Colorful contest ballot box! 

6. Newspaper mats! 

7. Plus radio scripts! 


KIT B—(no cost to you). Everything listed 
in Kit A with the exception of the Mans- 
field Movie Camera is available in Kit B. 


Now yow’re ready to win the trip to Europe 
... Stimulate store traffic...guarantee your 
store acontest winner,sell America’s easi- 
est-selling lines of popular-price shoes 
for men, women, children! For example... 
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Cool Notes and Hi-Society 


Popularly priced for the volume women’s market. 


For the women in your life. Fashions hot off the magazine pages! 
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Send this card today 
and tie in with the most exciting 
traffic building program 
in the shoe industry. 


I’m interested in getting aboard the big 
Steve Allen-Endicott Johnson Contest!!! 


I would like an E-J Representative to call on me for more 
details on the brands checked: [)Coolnotes () Hi Society 
[) E-Jay ()Johnsonian [() Guide Step [|] Ranger {|} None 


fis 
Name 


Store Name 
Address 


City 





Send this card today 
and tie in with the most exciting 
traffic building program 
in the shoe industry. 


wiveeeuo ¥ BUSINESS REPLY CARD — ffrosrace stawe 


BY NECESSARY 
A First Class Permit No. 7, Endicott, N.Y. 1F MAILED IN THE 
<item UNITED STATES 


Steve Allen 
Endicott Johnson Contest 


Endicott Johnson Corporation 
Endicott, New York 
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Popularly priced for the volume children’s market. 


Trend-setting new styles for children , men and boys! Selected styles in the 
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Johnsonian 


Popularly priced for the volume men’s market. 


miracle of “Living (Formula X-500) Leather”! As advertised in Life Magazine! 
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Guide Step 


Popularly priced for the volume men’s market. 


As advertised in Esquire Magazine! Handsome and hardy. All-new styling! 
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Popularly priced for the volume utility cone leisure market. 


Light (and sturdy) as all outdoors. As advertised in Farm Journal, Field and Sircen! 
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Remember! 


The big market is the popular-priced 
market! The Endicott Johnson market! 
Millions of people who respond to big 
values at popular prices! Millions of 
people who respond to style and quality! 


Millions of people who will respond (and 
how!) to the greatest contest ever run! 
The Steve Allen-Endicott Johnson Con- 
test! Think shrewd! Think profits! Think 
promotions! Think Endicott Johnson! 


The Steve Allen-Endicott ‘Sohnans Contest will ct heavily advertised in “Life” and on 
the Steve Allen prime-time network ABC-TV show in more than 150 major markets! 


Endicott Johnson Corporation, Endicott, New York 
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PROFILE by EsTELLE G. ANDERSON 





The customer goes where she is wanted 


Image is a word that has 
become increasingly signif- 
icant during the past several 
years. Why? We would say 
it is because people are in a 
hurry. They haven’t the time 
nor the inclination to delve 
and probe. They want every- 
thing in sight so they can ob- 
serve on the run. 

GEORGE POTASHNICK Therefore, the impact of the 
image ... how strong and how long it last .. . spells 
the difference between success and mediocrity, for peo- 
ple, stores, ideas. 

How does one raise the level of image of a store? 
We asked that question of George Potashnick and he 
replied: “I think you start with people. Everything 
is built around them. I believe a business can be what 
it wants to be. When you have everybody on your side, 
it is easy to be successful. The most important thing 
about my job is to develop people. If you can surround 
yourself with those who are capable, you have it made. 
This applies to the people in your store as well as 
to those you do business with. 


Success pattern 

“Buying from successful people . . . successful in 
quality and fashion .. . and then presenting the mer- 
chandise through good selling at the fitting stool level, 
that, I think, is the success pattern of a successful 
individual in the department store field. It is team 
effort all the way. The image of the store is projected, 
not so much by the merchandise as by the reaction of 
the customer. Good selling techniques of the people 
on the selling floor, having them wear your shoes 
and liking them, these contribute to consumer con- 
fidence. Another thing. They have yet to invent a 
better way of selling shoes than to greet the customer 
with a smile. Seat her. Measure the foot to be certain 
of correct fit and then present the merchandise. 

“Some salespeople have the ability to make the mer- 
chandise look important. Others handle it as though 
it were nothing. Give the customer an opportunity 
to see an assortment of goods, a wardrobe of shoes, 
and in most instances she will buy. 

“The successful store image is built on good public- 
ity, promotion, presentation . . . good taste, good art, 
good copy.” 

There it is! The core of George Potashnick’s 37 years 
experience in the shoe business. The upward march 
of progress started when he was 14 years old in the 
stock department of Stix, Baer & Fuller of St. Louis 
and moved along through successive stages to his first 
buyer’s position with this store, in 1938. He held this 
job until 1950, except for four years during the war 
when he was with the U. S. Anti-Aircraft. 

In 1950 he went to Tiche-Goettinger’s in Dallas as 
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buyer of men’s and women’s shoes. Then to M. O’Neill 
(a May Co. store) in Akron as women’s shoe buyer. 
In 1953, back to Stix, Baer & Fuller, as regional mer- 
chandise manager. 

Which brings us up to September 1, 1961, when he 
became Divisional Merchandise Manager of Women’s 
and Children’s Shoes for the May Co. stores (seven 
of them) in Los Angeles. 

When George Potashnick talks of people being the 
most important element, he speaks with authority. He 
has 200 within his jurisdiction; and he constantly 
impresses upon them that knowledge is power. The 
better informed, the better the job they can do. He 
holds regular weekly meetings with his buyers and 
sales personnel, and emphasis is on fashion informa- 
tion and service to the customer. “The latter is the 
sphere, the place where we can prove ourselves, where 
we can do better than the next guy,” says George. 
“Pretty shoes are not hard to buy. The difficult thing 
is to get them sold. I find that in buying shoes, I don’t 
want my buyers to be good designers. I want them to 
be good merchants.” 

Question: What direction do you think fashion is 
going to take? G. P.’s answer: “There is room in a 
woman’s wardrobe for many different types of shoes. 
T think slim toes have a look of elegance and belong 
in a wardrobe. In dressy, late day types, square toes 
are fresh and new. I like them on 21/8 (and down) 
heels. I like the crescent toe. I think it is pretty. 

Question: What about open shoes? Answer: “I 
like them for certain occasions. We are going to see 
more and more open shoes. They add variety to the 
shoe wardrobe. After all, there are a lot of customers 
who find they are easier and more comfortable to wear. 
People in California and thereabouts never stopped 
wearing them.” 


What about imports? 

Question: What about imports? Answer: “I think 
the import business is important for many reasons. 
I’ve been going to Europe once a year for the past five 
years and plan to continue to go. I think there is a 
great deal of inspiration you can get there. And I 
do believe that imports, when they are controlled and 
used judiciously, can add flavor, interest and distinc- 
tion. Imports need not and should not become a 
‘monster.’ After all, the best fitting shoes, the shoes 
that are best for American feet, are made right here. 

“IT don’t think there is a price tag on fashion. You 
get what you pay for. I like and believe in quality. 
Again it comes back to this: if you believe in some- 
thing and back it up with merchandise and stock, 
if you promote it properly, if you train and give your 
people knowledge and the right selling tools, if you 
give your customers a nice atmosphere in which to 
shop, you are bound to be successful. The customer 
goes where she is wanted.” 





VISIT US AT THE 
NATIONAL SHOE FAIR 
OF AMERICA 
Room 609-610 
Hotel New Yorker 
NOV. 5-7 


EXTENSIVE CONSUMER ADVERTISING 
America's major magazines will carry the 
news of KLEAN-WAY to millions .. . 


NEW YORK, 47 W. 34th ST., PEnnsyivania 6-5955 


Complete Shoe Shine Unit consisting of 
% FINEST CARNAUBA WAX POLISH 


that gives a professional shine every 
time, and preserves leather, too. 


% KLEAN WAY APPLIER 
. wax impregnated . . . puts on wax 
polish easily and without soiling hands 


% KLEAN WAY NO SOIL BUFFER 

.. . to give a high gloss shine .. . long 
lasting specially formulated to 
prevent soiling if dropped. 


% KLEAN WAY SHOE SHINE HOLDER 
that can be hung on wall or closet door 
for added convenience. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS & GIRLS 


So easy to use the smallest child can 
shine his shoes quickly and easily, and 
without a mess, nothing to drip or spill. 


Black, Brown, Neutral retaiL, asout $] 50) 


KLEAN-WAY Polish Pak, 
retait, asout 4OF 


A 


a 
a — | 
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NEW! 


Finest Plastic Boot Ever Made! 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 


MOLDED IN, METAL HEELS 


Kam Dew E | yar ; 
7 3 ae ouble reinforcement 
new MOLDED IN, METAL -HEELS all around and up the backs 





are the greatest They will not. 
move around, they will not come | Plus 

out... therefore can't get lost! They ff | HARDITE plastic 

are always there... MOLDED:IN! J sila all around the heel and 


on the bottom 
“rerait asour $260 


VISIT US AT T DOUBLY 
HE ; /¥ 
NATIONAL SHOE FAIR ‘Z © De ie REINFORCED! 


OF AMERICA | : f ALL THE WAY 
Room 609-610 | : By ofl Nb UP THE BACK 
ess 4 | : F Adi Ano 
, ) SPIKE HEEL PROTECTION... 


Sah. Ge c 3 yy) gS} MOLDED IN, METAL HEELS 
> G ed a / 
Good Housekeeping . ; OUR MOLDED IN, METAL HEELS 

$45 sovnansco WIS Pl y . WON’T MOVE, WON'T COME OUT... 


THEREFORE CAN'T GET LOST! 


Plus All other models of Rain Dears have HARDITE heels and are doubly reinforced 
all around the heels aad up the back to the top of the heels. 


LUCKY SALES CO., INC. 


LOS ANGELES, 11711 EXPOSITION BLVD.. CHICAGO, 3818 ARMITAGE AVE. NEW YORK, 47 W. 34th ST. 
BRadshaw 2-8266 ‘HUmboldt 6-7810 PEnnsyivania 6-5955 


‘eee epeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeE eee eeeeeeeeeee ee ED Ee EHH 
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SENSATIONAL, FABULOUS SHOE INVENTION 
CORCORAN’S 


Stock No. 1100— Black. Plain toe. 
Amano grain. Bound quarters. 
Mellow leather quarter linings 
plus Aertex toe lining. Leather 
sole. Rubber heel. Super-fiex 
Goodyear welt. Suggested Re- 
tail $12.95. 

Stock No. 1101 — Same as No. 
1100 except Brown 


U. S. Patents No. 2934838 and No. 2995837. Canadian Patent No. 623811. 


Stock No. 1102 — Black. 
Pintuck Front. Suggested 
Retail $12.95. 

Stock No. 1103 — Same 
as No. 1102 except Brown. 


TRADEMARK 


Here's how they work 


Toconvertfromlacetoslip-on 
— just loosen the laces... 


Tighten laces and lay down 
the middie under the large 
tongue for the best fitting, 
most secure feeling slip-on 
style shoe ever. 


To convert from slip-on style 
to laced shoe, just reverse 
the process. 


Stock Numbers 
Plain Toe Pintuck 
Bone 
Saddle Deer 
Rich Brown 


Spanish Moss 


Both Plain Toe Front and Pintuck Moc Front of rich full grain glove leather. Bound quar- 
ters. Covered stitch design insole. Thick soft cushion crepe sole and heel. Suggested 


Retail $10.95. 


NOW — THE SAME SHOE can be worn as a laced shoe 
or, with a quick simple change, as a slip-on appearing shoe. 
It’s the sensation of the shoe trade. Send your order today. 
SALES AIDS: a folder describing this remarkable shoe is in- 
cluded in each shoe box. A sales-making counter display and 
additional folders will be included with each original order. 


All standard sizes and widths — 
RUSH MAIL ORDER TODAY. 
JOSEPH F. CORCORAN SHOE CO. 


Dept. B11, Stoughton, Mass. 


. 








by GERVASE BUTLER, men’s editor 


The old gray mare ain’t J 
the old gray mare... 


No, the needle isn’t stuck. The actual fact is that in the 
men’s shoe industry new status in progress is firming up. 
It took more than 30 years for the cement process to result 
in wide-spread emphasis on the lightweight shoe. In the past 
two seasons the American men’s shoe designer has devised 
more variations on it than in all preceding history. The 
slipon, whatever its construction, has emerged as the cham- 
pion of the welterweights. Even if fashion gets more insis- 
tent than it has been up until now on bulk at sole level, it is 
likely that the effect will be achieved with decoration and in 
an array of leather textures rather than rea] foot-pounds. 

To get some additional mileage out of the recent roundup 
at Miami Beach, several big brands unveiled pre-retailing 
advances in shoemaking. Brown’s Roblee and Regal divisions 
had elastic “Leather in Motion.” Genesco came up with 
Cordosheen, the cordovan-look-cowhide for Jarman shoes, plus 
two new techniques, Gentron and Trampoline, the latter 
for J & M. 

In this materials and handling area, John Stone tips us 
on a new leather in man’s high grade shoes. The tanner is 
Surpass Leather Co., Philadelphia. The leather is genuine 
camel, the first tannage to be a shrunken grain type in the 
deeper brown hues. Stetson is sampling, for one. Justin 
Boot Co., Fort Worth, is another. Church has it in England. 

Soft, comfortable, easy-to-care-for are selling words which 
footwear minded younger men buy when they buy. And 
make no mistake, the spending is where the boys are! They 
are ready for the chisel toe; the new look some houses call 
“button”; that extra pairage represented in casuals and 
novelties. In this classification, write down the word 
“Marine” and put a star next to it. Marine is a color... 
blue... and an occasion for wear on the new status symbol, 
the boat. Watch both. 

According to The Wall Street Journal total sales in men’s 
apparel hit $8.4 billion at retail in 1960, highest in four 
years, and 1961 looks even better. This includes a dwindling 
group of tycoons and stately business figures. The surge is 
young, active men, busy on the job, busy being junior execs, 
needing plenty of shoes for work and play. Saks-Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York has two new departments to serve it... 
the Madison Avenue Shop for business and a street level 
active sports shop for serious skiiers, skaters and the like. 

More evidence to the point: J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has 
announced that its Hird department will style, fabricate and 
merchandise wool worsteds exclusively for the young-in-build 
natural shoulder clothing market. A market of 15 million 
ivy minded fellows is there to serve. Baby needs new shoes! 
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_SHOE _ 
SAVER 


moves more profitably! 


Every customer is a good prospect 

for SHOE SAVER®, the silicone 
water repellent that keeps feet dry. 
Shoes stay soft, comfortable, new 
looking. Attractively display packaged, 
SHOE SAVER sells itself, sells fast... 
repeats! And you get a full 40% 

... plus PM Plan! 


Nationally Advertised in leading 
magazines — True, Parents, Outdoor 
Life, Field & Stream, Sports Afield! 
Backed by free local promotional aids. 
Order SHOE SAVER from your 
findings distributor now. 


Retail: 4 oz. bottle $1.00 
8 oz. spray $1.59 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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laytime is big time. Converse, first family of 
, fabric footwear for over fifty years, 


. gives you coverage for the whole family market. = 
The most wanted styles, the washable, wearable, S 


ff vulcanized construction, the buy now — pay later oe) 


terms, make playtime profit time for you. 


at THE SHOE SHOW OF AMERICA — Hotel New Yorker Room 1429 


Converse 


PLAYTIME FOOTWEAR 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, Malden 48, Mass. «Chicago Branch: 2000 Mannheim Road, Melrose Park, Ill. « 100 Freeway Bivd., So. San Francisco * 241 Church St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON children’s editor 


What motivates the youngsters? 


There has been so much emphasis on motivation, we 
thought we would get into the act too. What motivates chil- 
dren in their preferences and purchases of shoes and ap- 
parel? It isn’t individuality! That factor isn’t nearly as 
important in the juvenile field as it is in the adult categories. 
Actually, group psychology motivates children . . . anonymity 
rather than attention. They want to look like every other 
child. Let one classmate or chum say, do or wear something 
and they all jump on the same bandwagon. 

This desire to be part of the group inevitably results in 
sameness in apparel, fads, shoes. In many schools, other 
than public, where uniforms are the order of the day, this 
idea of “sameness” is abetted all the way down to the shoes, 
where the same style and color are designated. 


Sameness creates competition 


In view of this “sameness,” customers would probably 
tend to buy “price” rather than style, or fit or from a certain 
store. This, in turn, creates increased competition for the 
merchant, based on: “What can I do to attract customers 
so they will buy my shoes rather than someone else’s?” 

This is where INDIVIDUALITY comes to the fore... 
the manufacturer’s individuality . . . to create a specific 
image. At one of the National Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 
seminars on children’s shoes, the question was asked: How 
do you interpret mass movement of merchandise to your 
customers? How do you interpret fashion? 

Sumner Gerstein, vice-president of the Green Shoe Mfg. 
Co., makers of Stride-Rite Shoes, answered: “There isn’t 
one picture. I think you have to project an image with your 
lasts, patterns, the way you sell your shoes. How you display 
them. All this will create an individuality for your line so 
that people who see your shoes will identify them readily. 
There is an individuality to shoemaking that creates the 
fashion image. There is no pat formula. You must develop 
your own techniques, create your own image.” 


Sandler of Boston . . . shoes and matching handbag in 
clear, bright, spring multi-colored Pigmillion. 
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Stole 


mass market 
price 
is your 


#1 salesman 


Because of today's 
high cost of living, ana 
because children’s 
feet grow so fast 
your juvenile shoe 
customers are more 
budget-conscious 
than ever— and 
Step-Master’s 
mass-market price 
fits more pocket-books 
than any other 

price range. 


Stop Mester 


SHOES, Inc. 
GREENUP, ILLINOIS 


por ar 
eS ofS 
Manufacturers of children’s shoes in the 


a price bracket of $3.95 to “4 
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Shoes are exciting Xmas gifts 
for youngsters when styled in 


Niyto VEL 





THE ORIGINAL 100% NYLON VELVET 





Stop Maile 


SHOES 
feature NyloVel in a wide 


IN-STOCK array. 


2415 
Ever-popular slip-on: 
smooth leather piug 
and white piping on 
Biack. Tartan Green. 
Red Cherry. or Whippet 
NyloVel. B. C. and D 
widths. 1214-4. 





8432 
Ghillie-tie in Black, 
Tartan Green. Red 
Cherry. or Whippet 
NyloVel with smooth 
leather stay. B. C. and 
D widths. 514-4 





2523 
Dressy strap in Black 
NyloVel. Black patent 
bow with circular 
rhinestone. Tiffany 
setting. Patent strap 
B. C. and D widths. 
514-8. A through D 
1244-4 





2524 
Party strap pump with 
striking bow of black 
satin. velvet center. and 
bar of rhinestones. In 
Black or Red Cherry 
NyloVel. B. C. and D 
widths. 51-12: 
A through D. 1214-4 














48 West 38th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


: : MILLS: U.S.A., France, England, Italy, Canada, Mexico, Brazil and Argentina. 
This tag in your shoes 


: 
peer eg cen SALES AGENTS: SHAIN & CO. Boston MANSKE & CO. St. Louis 
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LETTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 





wearing it once. Would you return 
the shirt and demand a new one? 
NO! You would either repair it 
yourself or have someone repair it 
for you. When a 1¢ buckle or a 
2¢ strap comes loose, or a 12¢ orna- 
ment tears off, or one stitch on the 
upper breaks, the customer wants a 
new pair of shoes, even if the re- 
turned shoes have been worn 1, 2, 
or 3 months or more. This is ri- 
diculous. We must recognize that 
this is the fault of the wearer and 
inform him that for 15¢ or a quar- 
ter the shoe repairman can fix the 
shoe. This should be the responsi- 
bility of the consumer. 

If everyone in the shoe industry 
adopted this philosophy, the in- 
crease in overall profits would 
amaze you. And oddly enough the 
consumer would not object when a 
proper explanation was offered. 

J. RANDLE BIDEN 
KESSLER SHOE MFG. CO. 
WESTMINSTER, MD. 


Today’s fast-moving consumer 


Tradition changes slowly, as do 
basic style trends. Men dress in a 
businesslike manner and follow the 
trend in clothing styles, currently 
in a black or dark brown category, 
not particularly lending itself to 
what we used to consider summer 
shoe styles. To expect men to wear 
contrasting colored shoes, because 
it’s summer, is expecting too much. 
Our consumer has difficulty reason- 
ing why he should make such a 
purchase. 

Our objective is to convince him 
to purchase a slipon, three-eyelet 
tie, in an all-over color, in a light 
construction. It can be with a 
woven, or ventilated vamp, yet how 
many of us are really uncomfort- 
able in the summer wearing such 
footwear? Let’s direct our push 
towards soft casuals for sport; sub- 
urban utility types for weekends; 
and dressy, appropriately styled, 
footwear that completely fills the 
style and functional needs of to- 
day’s fast-moving consumer. 

WILLIAM J. 0’ROURKE 

DIRECTOR, MAKE-UP DIVISIONS 

ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORP. 
ENDICOTT, N. Y. 
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by GERALDINE EPP, teenage editor 


A penny for your thoughts! 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE LATELY? To attract teenage 
customers into your store, I mean. If you’ve had a successful 
promotion ... a good gimmick . . . an eye-catching window 
display . . . or a snappy fashion-show theme, the idea for 
which you are now willing to pass on to a fellow retailer, 
won’t you let me hear about it? In exchange, we hope you’ll 
find another good idea . . . or two, or three .. . in columns 
to come. 


TO PUT THE EXCHANGE SYSTEM in motion, here’s 
a gimmick from the Gallenkamp Stores Co., Los Angeles. A 
current give-away . ..a headband of Helenca stretch nylon 
with every pair of sneakers. The headbands (worth 59¢ re- 
tail) come in 14 colors to match the sneaker shades. A buy- 
ing crowd-getter. 


BRIGHT AS A NEW COPPER PENNY is this promo- 
tional idea from Selber Bros., Shreveport, La., specialty 
shop. Appropriately termed “Private Line,” the store invites 
young girls to come in and register for a drawing . . . the 
prize a Princess telephone, in the color of the winner’s choice. 
Selber Bros. installs the phone, lists the girl’s name in the 
city phone directory, pays the bill for one year, local service 
only, of course! No purchase is required of registrants. 
The promotion is used to draw traffic at the beginning of a 
new fashion season. During the registration period, colored 
Princess telephones are used as display props . . . borrowed 
from the phone company. 

BARRELS OF FASHION ... an easy fashion show 
theme that has been used by such stores as H. Liebes in San 
Francisco. Barrels are whitewashed and fitted with shoulder 
straps, and worn by teenage models. They serve as fun cos- 
tumes that do keep the fashion emphasis on footwear. A’ 
stack of barrels, painted with school names or some other 
kind of youthful decorations, could form a simple backdrop. 


DOES YOUR TOWN PAPER run a section devoted to 
youth? Many papers do . . . for example, the St. Louis 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT’s weekly page “Spotlight on Youth.” 
High schoo] correspondents from public and parochial insti- 
tutions contribute items. Special teen events are previewed 
and covored . . . staff writers do youth features. A wonder- 
ful page on which to place your advertising . . . even more 
wonderful, a page to sponsor. If your paper doesn’t have 
such a section, talk to your local editor. I’ll gladly send 
GLOBE tearsheets if this would help. 

A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS! This will be a give- 
and-take proposition . . . and your good ideas are needed. 
Please write c/o the Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 














HAVE THE 


HEEL 


Don’t be misled...don’t mislead 
#305 HIGH SPIKE 


TOTAL HEEL PROTECTION! 


have tried to copy our § 9, / : Vinyl-covered steel protects the 

/ ‘ boot heel at bottom and 

styling—but Principle / H ot cilen. Men*t 
: 1 scratch the shoe 
..won't break 

through! Steel 

> is 8 times 
and best/ il Sy harder than 
ra : HARDPLASTIC. 

Tests prove 


Retail — $2.59 ONLY STEEL DOES 


THE COMPLETE JOB. 


your customers! ween 


Plastics is still first 


with the newest 


#301-A 


2 ae drizzle 


ee Size 5-10. 





#302 


Cuban 
Faille Pattern with Corde 


trim as shown. Size 5-10. 


BR 
ai: 
RN wonrone | FREZILT UF 
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Faille Pattern with Corde 
trim as shown. Size 5-10. c 
#305 O O 


High Spike 
Faille Pattern with Corde STAY AHEAD — BUY THE NATIONALLY 


trim as shown. Size 5-10. ADVERTISED “YEARS-AHEAD” LINE! 


Colors: Clear and Smoke PRINCIPLE PLASTICS 
GARDENA, CALIFORNIA « FAculty 1-3011 











IN CHICAGO: IN NEW YORK AREA: 
Airo Supply Co., 2525 North Sfieffield 5701 Park Avenue 
GRaceland 2-0254 West New York, New Jersey * UNion 4-4670 OR CALL YOUR NEAREST JOBBER 


ae 


SEE US AT THE SHOE SHOW OF AMERICA, HOTEL SHERATON-ATLANTIC, SUITE 792-94. NOV. 5-9 
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WALLACES FARMER 


ena Iowa Homestead 
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Nearly every family in America is reached by Tingley’s 
Magazine Advertising 


You fit more people better =| "’™ the exotic East, 


mes the ' 
THE BEST LooKing material for_ 


®a2ua 


with !/3 the inventory... sii ie 
TING... 


Stocks are carried by near- SMARTEST, __ 
by distributors...So... 


you make more money by 


displaying and 
promoting TINGLEY mahog 

sited color blends Sits: 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR! “* “tie: back or browns 


Note this 
advertisement 
appearing in 
November 


| ILLUMINATED 


COUNTER OR WINDOW 
DISPLAY FIXTURE WITH 
ORDER FOR 36 PAIR TINGLEY 
PURE GUM SANDALS 
OR CLOGS (ANY ASSORTMENT) 


If you don't know the nearest Tingley Dist 








by EVELYN SCHLESS, women’s editor 


On your toes... get set... 


The race of the toe shape is on. 

One thing became clear in Miami: when it comes to toes, 
the industry has agreed to disagree. 

For spring 1962 every woman will be able to choose what 
she likes—what she feels will suit her foot, and what will 
suit the occasion on which the shoes will be worn. 

Never in the evolution of fashion has there been a season 
with so many shapes being touted as winners. Never has 
the finish line been so completely submerged in a misty cloud. 

Here is the latest bulletin from trackside: Taking the 
lead at the first turn we have Baby Doll, a flatter, softer 
ghost of its namesake, Seymour Troy’s famous big winner 
of the thirties. It looks like a good bet in the Futurity— 
safer possibly than the square was in the Autumn handicaps. 
Yes, the softer, flatter Baby Doll does look like a winner, 
certainly is the next fashion trend. 

Shown in Miami, by Bally in both Switzerland and Eng- 
land, and now again as the big fashion news during the 
London Shoe Week, this shape is coming in on all heel 
heights. Palter de Liso has a marvelous high fashion last 
on a 23/8 heel, shown below, in unlined textured leather. 
Young versions, on little heels, are also arriving, looking new 
and snappy, as illustrated by the perforated Foot Flairs 
pump, again unlined and on a 12/8 stacked heel. 

What can this additional new look mean to business? 
It’s healthy to have, simultaneously, as many new and dif- 
ferent looks as possible. It helps to promote the idea of the 
shoe wardrobe. It helps to sell the additional pair. 

But let’s take stock of what we already have. If you, as 
a retailer, got in on crescent and square toes early and 
promoted and sold them well and are continuously promoting 
new fashions, then Baby Doll is for you come spring. 

For conservative stores in conservative towns, this is a 
trend to be aware of and watch. By fall 1962, Baby Doll 
may be the trend. But meanwhile, don’t let yourself get 
touted off your sure winners. Watch . . . and keep on pro- 
moting square and/or crescent toes for spring. 


Palter de Liso's Baby Doll on 23/8 heel, in unlined leather. 
Foot Flair's Baby Doll on 12/8 heel, in unlined leather. 














Point 
the way 
to extra 
profits 


Ga-lites 
TOE-SHAPERS FOR 
FASHIONABLE FOOTWEAR 


These little shapers — smartly designed 
to protect the latest in pointed toe styl- 
ing — in fresh feminine colors — give you 
big extra profits. Easy to display attrac- 
tively on your counter, easy to add to 
every shoe sale! 


Ga-Lite Shoe Trees are a fine value — 
wonderfully sturdy for all their light- 
ness —real style preservers and shoe 
savers . . . especially after rainy-day 
wear. Crafted of durable plastic with 
spring steel handles to give firm pres- 

sure against the shank, 
without stretching deli- 
cate materials. (colors? 
Green, Yellow, Light 
Blue, Coral, White. 
Small, medium, large. 
Also available in 
rounded toe design.) 

Ga-Lites are packaged on a self-display 
card to sell themselves off your counter. 
And if you wish, each shoe tree will bear 
your store name, to keep on selling in 
milady’s chamber. 


STOCK UP NOW! Write 0. A. Miller Today 


0. A. MILLER DIVISION 
iiler 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
PLYMOUTH, New Hampshire 


CANADA: Manufactured and distributed by 
Willco Industries Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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the greatest name in low heels 


THE SHERATON-ATLANTIC - EAST ROOM 
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PATTERN PORTRAIT 


Variations on a theme 


‘ & " 
Bw * ti, 3 


a % 


by GERVASE BUTLER 


Pair your preferences. Our theme, zephyr weight variations on a basic, the 
blucher moc. In a two eyelet, split front version with bold stitched plug, 
the moc line is continued on the stay to give an upswept look. Its non-twin 
refines the stitch to define the slim toe, set off the butted seam of the stay. 
Continuous piping on stay and topline adds a nice balance. Both Walk-Over. 
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a vital new concept 


in fleyjblé lightweight footwear 





poe gt DVS 
rere 12: \\\ > 


Your hands instinctively caress the soft luxury of this magnificent imported calfskin 
that moulds so comfortably to the foot. Hand-stained, hand-boarded, aniline tanned, it joins 
sole and innersole leather of almost unbelievable suppleness in creating a vital, new, 
in-stock series of flexible, lightweight dress shoes. 

Yorktown Air-Treds retail at $14.95-$17.95. 


re 's'Bie%ele @ 





To be shown at the Shoe Show of America 
— Nov. 5-9 — New Yorker Hotel, Rooms 501, 502, 552, 553 
and all the other Shoe Shows coast-to-coast. 








THREE GENERATIONS OF FINE SHOEMAKING 


GARDINER SHOE COMPANY, INC., Aiso Makers of Air-Tred Shoes for Boys 


MAIN OFFICE, FACTORY AND IN-STOCK DEPARTMENT, GARDINER, MAINE + NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: Marbridge Bidg., 47 W. 34th Street 
Far Western Distributors: Solnit Shoe Co., Buckingham & Hecht, 817 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
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NEW! Esquire GIANT scurr-Kore 
2 PROFIT.50* REF 


GIANT 14c savings for the 7 out of 10 mothers 
who buy America’s No. 1 children’s shoe polish 


Backed by powerful Esquire advertising campaign...CBS-TV hit show 
“CHECKMATE” on 190 stations coast-to-coast every week! Saturation spot 
TV in leading markets...intensive magazine and newspaper coverage plus 
power-packed publicity program! Product of Knomark, Inc. 
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It costs you to deal “direct?” = If you carry too many different lines, you spend your time ordering, following up, 
traveling, paper-processing, paying and keeping records on all those numerous sources of supply. @ It costs you money, 
too. More transportation cost, more storage cost. Worst of all, your capital is tied up in inventory that is not responsive 
to today’s quick-shifting demands. This is where your rate of turnover slows down to the danger point! 


Instead, consider this: We stay in constant touch with many specialized sources for you. Our big-scale purchasing 
power goes to work for you, competitively bringing you the shoes you need in frequent, small quantities. = Your rate of 
turnover increases. Your money works harder. Your time is spent tending the store, concentrating on selling. # Aren't 
you better off this way? One point of responsibility, one source to whom you are an important customer, one source with 
your needs in mind. 


Put your Regional A.F.D. Member to work for you! 

There’s one of us near you. And all are members of Independent Shoemen. 

e DUNHAM BROTHERS COMPANY Brattleboro, Vt.; Chicago, Ill. «NORTHWEST FOOTWEAR & NORTHWEST BRISTOL Minneapolis, Minn. 
e HURD SHOE COMPANY Utica, N.Y. e D. S. PETERMAN COMPANY York, Pa. 


e KING BROTHERS SHOE COMPANY Bristol, Tenn. eB. ROSENBERG & SONS New Orleans, La. 
e MODERN SHOE COMPANY St. Louis, Mo. e SOLNIT SHOE COMPANY/BUCKINGHAM-HECHT Los Angeles, Calif. 


e D. MYERS & SONS Baltimore, Md. KO 
afi’ ASSOCIATION OF FOOTWEAR DISTRIBUTORS 
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REPORT FROM ITALY fe by LAURA C. WATERS 


Cut-outs, open straps, scooped out quarters and 
large perforations are top features in Italian women’s 
lines shown in Vigevano. Lattice treatments are pop- 
ular, and so are straps and strippings. 

Women’s last manufacturers like Forme & Fustelle, 
Bertolaia, Zavaglia and Marzocchi showed square 
tipped elongated taper toe silhouettes with rounded 
sides. 

As to silhouettes—throats appear somewhat higher, 
some have standup tabs. Toes are generally planed 
fairly low, and they are definitely soft on both wom- 
en’s and men’s shoes. Clema, Invitta and Aldrovandi 
were among the top people concentrating on 22/8 
heels. There was a sprinkling of higher heels and 
some sculptured Louis heels with slender shanks. 

There were lots of details with a handcrafted look 
and dressmaker touches and ornaments. 

As to color, white still dominates, with butter, milky 
beige and caramel following. Light brown is next, 
often antiqued. Some pastel blue and green .. . patent 
used mostly for trimmings . .. no sign of the return 
of suede. 

Wiltz showed mottled gray on white print leather. 
Many fabrics were given a textured look via intricate 
pleating alternating with arabesque cut-outs or gold- 
outlined portholes on satin evening shoes. 

Novelties at the show included Dainesi’s bronze calf 
pumps with square and oval cutouts outlined in yel- 
low; women’s calf casuals with spray perfing on open 
toe sandals by Gino Sozzi of Parabiago. Faro of Vige- 
vano scored with racy pumps with quarters scooped 
out in a curving line. 

Men’s lasts are tapered, with the close-trimmed toe 
whittled down to a two-inch spade tip. Medium weight 
welted types are widely favored, leather preference 
going to soft, waxy versions. 


One of the most popular models shown at the Vigevano Show 
was this opened-up style by Schuhfabrik August Wessels of 
Augsburg, Germany. Of white calf, it has a 20/8 heel. 


The new Italian square tip elongated taper toe silhouette gets 
a dressy treatment in this assymetrical pump with alternating 
large and small perforations. By Dino Borsani. 


Decorative stitching on topline and lace stay echoes welted Walnut, a new men's color, distinguishes this soft casual with 
emphasis in German tie. Bronze calf. Dorndorf, Vigevano. decorative accent on instep. G. Lerede, Vigevano. 
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Lure ‘em 


by JOSEPH SHENKER 
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WINDOWS 








A window is like a stage. But to be 
effective a window must portray 
store image and personality, and 
all your store’s windows must show 
image continuity. 


A shoe window is a large stage, for small actors, 
whose role is to attract the passerby and invite him 
into the store. 

Putting the window in terms of theatre serves a 
logical purpose here. We know that the stage can be 
the setting for a tremendous range of creativity, but 
that there is good and bad theatre. With such a yard- 
stick, it’s a little easier to evaluate the dramatic im- 
pact of a window display. 

Windows are the manifestation of the personality 
of a business. They must be extroverted, outgoing, 
must express themselves easily, and reach out to their 
audiences with well defined, clearly understood mes- 
sages. 

Windows are visual salesmanship. Although they 
represent an on-stage, dramatic kind of relationship 
toward the audience, they must never misrepresent 
the business, the merchandise, or the people behind 
them. Windows cannot, and must not, be separated in 
concept from the store itself. It is disappointing to 
enter a dismal store after having been enticed by an 
exciting window. A common mistake is the one of 
putting all dramatic efforts into a “good front.” This 
kind of deceit is in reality self-delusion. Truth will 
out, and the business will invariably suffer for it. 

Most retail shoe operations represent very positive 
personalities. For some reason, however, many of 
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them have blind spots on the subject of display. They 
tend to negate their own characters by copying the 
successful display approaches of successful competi- 
tors with utter disregard for their own characteristics. 

It is as though a Jimmy Durante were to adopt the 
Maurice Chevalier style for himself because it works 
for Chevalier. 

As window and interior display consultants for the 
shoe industry, we seek to draw upon the personality 
of a client and project it on a long-term basis, fitting 
seasonal or thematic changes into an overall portrait. 
We recognize that display is an integrated element of 
a total merchandising effort, and strive to use it to 
strengthen the personality image projected to the 
public. The “me-too” attitude toward display dis- 
cussed last month is not a phenomenon peculiar to 
the shoe field alone. But the very nature of shoes as a 
subject for display intensifies the problem. 

Shoes are actually an apparel accessory when viewed 
in the light of fashion, yet no other accessory is so 
dominant that it is consistently staged in mass in 
windows as much as twenty feet long. 

Shoes are small. Seen from a distance they are 
very much alike. But, thinking in terms of theatre, if 
one attempts to enlarge them to heroic proportions for 
dramatic effect, they lose their fashion quality, be- 
come gross. Other apparel, even accessories, are en- 
hanced on a mannequin. Shoes are weakened and 
“lost” through such handling. 

The selling magic of the theatrical window is severe- 
ly limited by the very nature of the shoe as a subject. 

Little by little the traditional enclosed stage is 
giving way to the window that opens to the interior 
of the store, expanding the scope of the implied in- 











vitation to the actual selling area. This is consistent 
with the concept that the whole store is display and 
one should not put obstacles between potential cus- 
tomers and business. The stimulus given a passerby 
by a provocative window may be just strong enough 
to move him toward your door, but not quite enough 
to push him through. It sometimes takes very little 
to break the spell, redirecting a possible sale else- 
where. Making it easy to see an attractive interior 
through the window reduces the possibility that a buy- 
ing mood will be broken. A few merchants have 
swung over to the use of “air-walls” instead of 
doors in an effort to eliminate even the normal door 
opening effort which can be an obstacle to getting a 
customer into a store. 

In planning a window display, never think in terms 
of the immediate window only. No one window estab- 
lishes a format or defines a personality. Think ahead 
at least a year. Will people recognize your style 
despite the theme or season? Keep in mind that your 
perseverance must pay off. Your store will register 
after a while if you are consistent. 

Merchandise and services always speak for them- 
selves. Your window, however, must bring them with- 
in speaking range. 

Never be afraid to use shock treatment in a window, 
provided it is in good taste. Cater to the interests of 
your intended customers. Catch their eyes and lead 
them to your windows with dramatic color, props, 
grouping, theme, or light. 

But remember: once your audience is at the win- 
dow, the only important element of the display is 
SHOES! Did you attract the right people? Then 
your shoes must interest them. Then no matter what 
your display technique, whether representing your 
entire stock, or highlighting a few selected styles as 
living proof that if you have these you MUST have 
what they want—whatever your approach you have 
a good display. 

(1) Your display must be you. It must represent 
the image you are striving to get across; (2) It must 
have continuity. No matter what the theme, it must 
be part of a family format that is as recognizable 
as your own brother; (3) It must be good theatre. 
Eye appeal and magnetism should be solidly built in; 
(4) It must be shoes! In the final analysis your window 
should not sell boats, civic virtue or vacation cruises. 
You are selling shoes, and like the pup in the pet 
store window, they must make the clinching bid for 
your customer-to-be’s attention. 

Window display is an art, not a science. If you 








Two good windows. They show image (Flagg identity), 
continuity (part of family format with — of 
shapes, colors, textures and signing), good theater and 
shoes well displayed. 


think you know all the answers out of long experi- 
ence, your mind is closed. Better open it up and look 
around, because you’re probably missing something. 
And that something could be more business. 

A major portion of the goods sold in stores today 
is sold by displays, and the percentage is increasing 
all the time. The difference in pull between good and 
mediocre display, the year round, is the difference 
between a solid store and a poor one. The eyes see, 
the hand follows. And the hand that reaches, buys! 

















Everybody talks about trading 
up. This is really going to be the 
season when we stock fashion and 
promote fashion. But when all is 
said and done, nothing happens. A 
few new styles are brought in to 
“sweeten stocks” and they end up 
as markdowns. And you’re right 
back where you started. 

The simple fact is that fashion 
is not a half-way proposition. You 
can’t play safe by stocking mostly 
staples and taking a chance on a 
few style shoes. To establish a 
fashion reputation, most of your 
merchandise and virtually all of 
your promotion must be fashion. To 
sell fashion, you must establish and 
maintain a fashion reputation. The 
fashion-minded customer shops in 
a fashion-minded store. Only in the 
case of an outlet store will she go 
to the trouble of hunting for 
fashion surprises. 


Your fashion jevel 


If you have decided, seriously 
and firmly, to raise your fashion 
level, then you must decide, just as 
seriously and just as firmly, the 
fashion level to which you want to 
rise. 

There are several levels of fash- 
ion. Most women went to wear what 
is fashion this season. But some 
want only fashion “firsts” while 
others are satisfied to be vaguely 
“in fashion.” Some devour Vogue 
and Harper’s Bazaar; others rely 
on what a salesperson tells them. 

To find your fashion level, you 
must analyze your potential cus- 
tomers, their fashion viewpoint, 
their tastes and their ways of life. 
It is particularly important to ana- 
lyze their unmet needs. If they are 
going outside their usual shopping 
route, or making periodic trips to 
the city, or are even resorting to 
mailorder to satisfy their desire for 
fashion, then you are on the right 
track if you make their desired 
level of fashion more easily acces- 
sible. 


Your fashion image 


Clever advertising alone cannot 
convince today’s sophisticated con- 
sumer, nor can high pressure sell- 
ing. It takes more. Building the 
proper institutional image takes at- 
tractive surroundings, well lighted 
and in good taste. And more impor- 
tant still—it takes salespeople with 
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the appearance and authoritative 
manner that gives your customers 
a feeling of sureness. When they 
begin telling their friends that they 
were told at X’s store that their 
new shoes are in fashion because 
of shape, color or what-have-you, 
that’s when your store has arrived. 

Once you have trained your per- 
sonnel, it is time to start sales pro- 
motion, which includes all aspects 
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How 


to 
promote 


fashion 


by EVELYN SCHLESS 


LJ 


of advertising, free publicity, win- 
dow and interior display, shows, 
tie-ins and stunts. Since advertis- 
ing is potentially the most produc- 
tive form of promotion, let’s deal 
with it first. 

Be careful in the choice of media 
in which you place your advertis- 
ing, and in your art and copy ap- 
proach. Your advertisements, to 
project the image you want, must 
reflect the proper mood. Start the 
season with your newest important 
style, with the most high fashion 
art available, in your best available 
magazine or newspaper. Make sure 
that the copy explains clearly the 
reason for advertising this par- 
ticular style—what makes it excit- 


ing and new as well as its practical 
aspects. Then follow the first, high- 
est fashion ad with broadened fash- 
ion advertising. Next comes good, 
solid height-of-season peak selling 
advertising, still stressing fashions. 
Do these right, and you may not 
have to spend more money on what 
usually comes next . . . clearances. 

It is important to realize that 
fashion advertising must be truth- 
ful and never exaggerated; once 
your customers catch you with a lie, 
you will have had it. Timeliness 
is of great importance in fashion 
advertising. Do not rush the sea- 
son, but realize that introducing 
new trends at the beginning of a 
season stimulates demand. 

Talk to women in their own lan- 
guage; it gets better results. Have 
proper stocks to back your ads. 
Nothing is more infuriating to a 
woman than to see your ad, hurry 
to your store, and then be told: 
“Sorry, Madam, no 7TAAA. The 
closest I have is a 64%4B.” 


Your fashion picture 


Decide to put your best foot for- 
ward in displays. It is not necessary 
to put your most expensive reptile 
shoes on display mannequins or let 
them be used in shows. But, on the 
other hand, never, never let last 
year’s mistakes be used up this 
way. The proper styles to use are 
the top style shoes from your less 
expensive sources. Some fashion- 
minded stores even plan their buys 
accordingly. They buy new, smart 
inexpensive styles in mannequin 
and model sizes in addition to usual 
size breakdowns. 

As to free publicity in your local 
newspapers, invite local fashion 
editors to a preview of your smart- 
est new styles at the beginning of 
the season, show them what’s new 
and explain that you are willing to 
lend shoes for photographing in re- 
turn for a credit line. You may 
also supply them with pictures you 
receive from your top fashion 
sources. 

Remember, the Rx for success is: 
decide on your fashion level and 
stick to it—buy at that level, pro- 
mote at that level, train your sales- 
people at that level . . . and you 
will sell at that level. Once fashion- 
minded women start accepting you 
and talking about you as a “fash- 
ion” store, you’re in! 
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by DR. LOUIS G. FEMAN 


Spanish fashion notes... 


Hand craftsmanship and new construc- 
tions star in Elda Shoe Show 


Fancy dress boot shown at Elda Shoe Fair. 
Handwoven leather is used in this seamless 
shoe with insole in one piece with upper. 


Seamless kid pump 
with pleated vamp in 
an elegant afternoon 
version from Elda. 


Pinked leather with large 
perforations forms coun- 
ter, vamp and ornament 
of this woven leather 


tailored pump. 
Duckbill pump, contrast color pleated underlays. 
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Leather 
costs 


Shoe 


prices 


In these days of spreading price 
competition and tight profit mar- 
gins, any trend toward higher costs 
brings immediate attention from 
shoe retailers. Thus, when shoe 
manufacturers announce they are 
increasing factory shoe prices, the 
retailer is concerned about the rea- 
sons behind these increases. 

Most of the recent increases have 
been attributed by shoe manufac- 
turers to two definite factors: 1) 
Rising leather costs; 2) Higher 
labor costs. The latter of these is 
understandable since most retailers 
have experienced labor rise prob- 
lems. But very few retailers pos- 
sess a working knowledge of what 
causes leather prices to rise or fall, 
and how these cost fluctuations af- 
fect the price of shoes. 


Meat starts it 


But understanding the leather 
market takes more than a knowl- 
edge of what happens when a tan- 
ner increases or decreases the sell- 
ing price of his leather. Al] leather 
prices necessarily begin with the 
hides or skins from which they are 
made. And these, in turn, depend 
largely upon what’s happening on 
the nation’s cattle ranges and 
slaughter pens. 

First, our hide and skin supply 
can be tied directly into the amount 
of meat consumed annually in this 
country. Hides are strictly a by- 
product of meat. That fine piece of 
side (cattlehide) leather which 
makes the upper of a $12.95 men’s 
dress shoe or the $8.95 casual dis- 
played in your window, came into 
being primarily because American 
consumers demand meat and lots 
of it. The same applies to the 
lustrous suede calf on that $16.95 
pair of women’s dress shoes. Live- 
stock—cattle, calves and sheep—are 
slaughtered only because America 
is a meat-eating country. The 
amount and kind of meat consumed 
determines, in large part, the rate 
of slaughter and hence the supply 
of hides and skins available. 

Until five or six years ago, the 
available supply of domestic hides 


and skins could be figured on this 
basis. There were, of course, other 
factors to consider. If a drought 
occurred on cattle ranges, the flow 
of cattle to market and slaughter 
would be increased and hide prices 
would drop as supplies accumu- 
lated. If farmers felt livestock 
prices were on the low side, they 
might keep cattle fattening on the 
ranges until demand pushed up 
prices. The resulting scarcity of 
hides would inflate prices also. 
These events are sometimes fore- 
seeable and tanners can often plan 
ahead for them. 


Livestock on rise 

Despite the heavy demand for 
meat, U. S. livestock supplies have 
continued to rise, with some 98 
million head now estimated on the 
ranges. Slaughter has increased in 
recent years to meet growing de- 
mand for meat. Under ordinary 
circumstances, this would have 
meant a glut of hides and falling 
hide prices, and consequently, leath- 
er prices. Two factors have com- 
bined to prevent this—the substan- 
tial increase in U. S. shoe produc- 
tion, now averaging around 600 
million pairs a year; and the con- 
version of the U. S. from a hide 
import to hide export nation. 

The impressive rate of shoe pro- 
duction and sales has increased hide 
demand substantially. And the soar- 
ing rate of hide exports (we expect 
to ship more than 8 million hides 
overseas this year) has prevented 
any accumulation of hides. Both 
factors have combined in the past 
two years to keep hide prices fairly 
stable. In fact, our export com- 
mitments have even managed to 
keep hide prices on the strong side 
despite the sluggish rate of shoe 
production this year. 


Women’s less 

In a women’s leather dress or 
walking shoe, the proportionate 
cost of the leather would be less, 
since the shoe contains less leather. 
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On the average, a women’s shoe 
will contain a maximum of 1% ft. 
of upper leather, less than 1 ft. of 
lining leather, innersoling and out- 
ersoling. Thus a women’s shoe re- 
tailing at $9.95 might contain 87¢ 
to $1 worth of side upper leather, 
50¢ worth of innersoling and lin- 
ing, perhaps 40¢ worth of sole 
leather. Total cost: $1.77-$1.90. 
Average percentage of retail price: 
about 20 per cent. Percentage of 
factory price: about 30 per cent. 
Again, there are many varia- 
tions, depending upon type and 
grade of leather used. Calf, patent 
and kid are generally more expen- 
sive than side leathers although 
finer grades of the latter can be 
found on top quality women’s shoes. 
But the many differences in style 
make it almost impossible to esti- 
mate the various leather costs with- 


out going into great detail. For 
the most part, it is safe to say that 
the cost of leather in a woman’s 
dress or walking shoe with full 
leather vamp, leather lining, inner- 
soling and soling approximates 20 
per cent of the retail price, 30 per 
cent of the factory price. 

On this basis, any appreciable in- 
crease in leather prices would have 
an immediate effect upon the man- 
ufacturer’s costs and a correspond- 
ing effect upon his factory prices. 
An increase of 3¢ per foot on the 
50¢ side leather he may use will 
increase this cost by six per cent 
or 6 to 8¢. In a rising hide market, 
however, most selections of leather 
will be increased so that the manu- 
facturer’s total leather cost will 
rise appreciably more, still depend- 
ing upon the amount of leather he 
uses and type of shoe he makes. 


Whatever the case, you are rea- 
sonably safe in assuming that a 
minimum 20-30 per cent of the re- 
tail price of the leather shoe you 
sell—and 30-40 per cent of the fac- 
tory price—is leather cost. When 
leather prices rise, you are bound 
to pay more for your shoes one way 
or another. 

With factory profit margins as 
slim as they are, the shoe manufac- 
turer can rarely afford to absorb 
the entire cost of rising leather 
prices. He may soften the blow by 
“averaging out” or taking a good 
increase on some styles while hold- 
ing the line on others. Or he may 
downgrade his leather to maintain 
his former costs or even switch 
from leather to synthetics in vari- 
ous parts of the shoe. 

Any way he does it, you’re still 
paying more for the shoe. 





The procedure: 
1/ Increase of 3¢ on 


half of the total 


HOW A 3c HIDE PRICE INCREASE 
AFFECTS SHOE PRICE 


20¢=-per-lb. hide — 15% 
xf The 15% boost affects 


leather-making cost, and 





TANNER’S APPROXIMATE COSTS 
(On a foot of leather selling for 50¢) 


1. Hide cost eeeeeveee 25¢ or 50% 


eS Labor, materials .. 20¢ or 40% 
3. Overhead, profit .._5¢ or _10% 


50¢ or 100% 








~/ 50¢-per-ft. leather 
now costs 54¢ 


Which means: 

(Net effect on a pair of 

$10 men’s dress shoes) 
Upper leather (2% ft.)..up about 10¢ 
Insole & lining.........up about 5¢ 
Leather outsole.........up about 5¢ 


TOTAL INCREASE: 20¢ 


The result: 
./ Increase of 3 1/3% on 
wholesale selling price 
of $6 a pair 














APPROXIMATE LEATHER COSTS 
TO SHOE MANUFACTURER 


(Men’s dress shoe retailing for $10) 


2: 2% ft. of side upper 
leather @ 50¢ a foot .... $1.25 


2. Leather insole, lining... 75 


3. Leather outsole eeccececes -50 


$2.50 


Equals 25% of retail selling price 
or 
35-40% of wholesale selling price 
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HE working western boot cus- 
Piener is different from other 

footwear clientele, but can be 
a boot retailer’s delight. Here’s 
what’s on his mind: Unless he really 
wants the boots he won’t buy them. 
He avoids “high-toned” stores, pre- 
fers a “working store’ which he 
can enter with corral mud on his 
boots. He likes open displays which 
he can see and feel first. If he finds 
honesty in price and value, he’ll re- 
turn to the store time and again. 
He likes to “shop” windows, but he 
doesn’t like to shop around. 

He believes word-of-mouth adver- 
tising more than newspaper ads. 
He doesn’t follow up advertised 
sales. If he wants a certain boot, 
he’ll pay the regular price to get it. 
He wants a friendly store where 
he’s welcome regardless of race, 
financial status or attire. He wants 
service, satisfaction and good fit; 


—Where 


and 


he avoids self-service centers. He 
likes quality boots; he will let the 
retailer “upgrade” him time and 
again. He likes to browse. He gets 
nervous if the salesman pushes him 
and won’t buy or return to that 
store. He prefers to find the re- 
tailer dressed in western wear. 

Three case histories of success- 
ful boot merchandising operations 
in Colorado prove these statements. 
They are the stories of Weber’s 
Western Stores, Littleton; The 
Fort Morgan Shoe Store, and The 
Westerner in Sterling. Two are 
western-wear stores where boots 
are sold along with other western 
apparel, such as lariats, bridles and 
equipment. The other is the only 
family shoe store in Morgan Coun- 
ty and its boot sales volume is 
high. None is set up as a tourist 
attraction or carries tourist items, 
as such; all have some tourist 
trade. 

The Fort Morgan Shoe Store, 
located in a sugar beet, cattle and 
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wheat center 60 miles northeast of 
Denver, has based its economy on 
the rural trade and draws custom- 
ers from a 100-mile radius. Claude 
Higgins, manager for 23 years of 
the store owned by T. N. Smith, 
ascribes his success to friendliness 
and a desire to honestly fit his trade 
with good boots and shoes. Mrs. 
Higgins is his right-hand assistant 
though he has other sales person- 
nel. 

“The town banker and the low- 
liest ‘national’ in here for the 
beet-thinning and harvest gets the 
same treatment—friendliness and 
courtesy,” said Higgins. He cited a 
recent situation when itinerant 
Jamaican workers could not get 
service in some other stores. Mr. 
and Mrs. Higgins welcomed them, 
sold each in the group several pairs 
of boots and shoes. When the work- 
ers were ready to depart for home 


opened the store more than a year 
ago in Centennial Center adjacent 
to the Centennial Race Track and 
ranch country west of Denver. He 
built the store himself and fash- 
ioned the large boot section like a 
corral. Looped lariats, kerosene 
lanterns and bridles hang from the 
corral rafters. Navajo rugs on the 
walls add to the atmosphere. Boots 
are out in the open. 

“If boots are kept in boxes, they 
look like a bunch of boxes,” said 
Weber. “An open display gives the 
effect of a tremendous selection. 
I’ll hand a customer the boot he’s 
looking at and say, ‘This is your 
size.’ It’s natural for him to sit 
down and try it on though he had 
come into the store for a pair of 
jeans or a hat and hadn’t intended 
buying boots.” 

He tries to upgrade the custom- 
er in boots. If a man asks for a 


men are men 
boots are bought 





at season’s end, they brought their 
trunks and baggage into the store 
and personally thanked the Hig- 
ginses. Each also purchased several 
pairs of boots and shoes to take 
home to their families. 

There’s no tile or rug in the 
men’s boot and workshoe section. 
Farmers in soiled work clothes like 
to feel free to come to the store to 
make purchases directly from the 
fields. 

“The people in this community 
trust us,” Higgins said. “If they 
buy a pair of boots (or shoes) they 
have no qualms as to our honesty 
in fit, price and quality.” 

He sells the higher grades of 
Acme boots from word of mouth 
advertising, radio announcements, 
some newspaper advertising and 
from well-filled windows, which he 
changes weekly. 

Bill Weber (Weber’s Western 
Store) brought years of retail mer- 
chandising and buying experience 
plus 10 years’ road-selling ‘“know- 
how” to his store. The Webers 
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$16.95 boot, he’ll also show him a 
$19.95 quality. Usually the better 
boot will sell. 

Best-seller here this fall has been 
a pigskin boot retailing for $36.95. 
Weber carries Acme and Texas 
boots and Nocona and Tony Lama 
in the top grades. Men’s shoes 
range from $16.95 to $45 in stock; 
on made-to-measure special orders 
(of which he sells many), prices 
are higher. Clientele includes horse- 
men from ranches, quarterhorse 
trainers and owners, jockeys exer- 
cise boys from the track, working 
ranchers, riding club members and 
tourists. This year, motel owners 
in the area have sent boot custom- 
ers to the store from all states, and 
from Sweden, Bolivia and New 
Zealand. 

The Webers dress daily in west- 
ern wear, find it sells their mer- 
chandise more easily. Windows 
changed weekly and direct mailing 
to rural route boxholders are their 
best advertising aids. 
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Top: Fort Morgan store, geared to 
rural trade; center: Weber's, with all 
boots in the open; bottom: The West- 
erner, with stacks to the ceiling. 





Women, as at the other stores, 
prefer to buy youth’s and men’s 
boots for themselves for service; 
only a few women’s boots are car- ——— 
ried. Feminine members of riding 
clubs sometimes order special 
matching boots. Children’s boots 
are on open display. Youngsters 
run to grab them, make their par- 
ents buy them. These range from 
$4.95 to $12.95. 

“It pays to take stock by sizes 
and colors and fill in where we need 
them. I don’t buy numbers or runs, 
I buy by needs. That way, we’re 
never out of balance,’’ Weber said. 

Good customer relationship is the a 
essential in a successful indepen- mt 
dent store today, believes Harold 
Sperber, manager of The West- 
erner in Sterling. Eddie Karsh 
owns the shop. Sperber turns his 
stock twice a year, watches it 
elosely, carries a_ selection and 
range of sizes so that customers 
can be fitted as they come in. 

Sterling, 130 miles northeast of 
Denver, has a population of 12,500, en 
but its trade area stretches as far z 
east as Imperial, Neb., as far north : 
as Kimball, Neb., and into Weld : . 
County, Colo. Thoroughbred racing 
and quarterhorse center, the store 
carries plain, staple styles of boots 
to attract ranchers and farmers. 

“The average rancher buys one 
and one-half pairs of boots a year,” 

Sperber said. “Some will buy a 

sturdy dress type boot, then use 

them later for work and replace 

with another dress boot. I try to @ >i bh 
stay current with new leathers and a an 
patterns in both men’s and chil- 
dren’s boots. Children out here 
grow up with boots; some don’t ao 
own shoes.” 

Boot section is in center rear, 
but boots are displayed with co- 
ordinated western wear through- 
out the store. 

“Everything here is on display 
like self-service, but the difference 
is, the customer is given individual 
and correct fit,” Sperber said. “Men 
form shopping habits different ail 
from women. They go where they ; =" a 
get service, satisfaction and prompt =  . 
adjustments.” 
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Ten changes shoe travelers 


would like to see in retailing 


‘Dates slip their minds,”’ indicated more than one 
shoe traveler about retailers. They have other faults 
too, but in most cases are doing a pretty good job of 


merchandising and selling. 


Retailers have one fault in com- 
mon, say shoe travelers from 
North, South, East and West: 
They don’t keep appointments. 
Each area has its own particular 
gripes, but the universality of 
shoe retailers’ unpunctuality is 
amazing! 

Men’s, women’s, and children’s 
shoe and boot travelers from Ore- 
gon, Massachusetts, Chicago, 
Texas, Wisconsin, Florida, 
Georgia, Denver, Montana, Balti- 
more, California, Minnesota, Phil- 
adelphia, Ohio, Indiana and New 
York were asked: “What changes 
would you like to see in retail- 
ing?” Ten proposals evolved from 
the many pages of replies re- 
ceived. 

1. Retailers should value ap- 
pointments. 

Many retailers don’t work with 
the salesmen when fixed dates 
have been made. True illustra- 
tions were listed. “Dates slip their 
minds,” said a Massachusetts 
traveler. “I arrive with my line 
only to find the buyer playing 
golf, on vacation or on his day 
off.” One men’s shoe traveler had 
a date set up with a Montana re- 
tailer located 135 miles from the 
salesman’s headquarters; no town 
between. Upon arrival, the re- 
tailer had gone on vacation. Re- 
sult: 270 miles’ mountainous ter- 
rain traveled, a day’s work missed 
and a schedule upset. Said an- 
other irked traveling man (wom- 
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en’s line), “A salesman sets up his 
line in a sample room after mak- 
ing appointments weeks ahead 
with his dealers. He sits there 
and waits in an empty $17 to $20- 
a-day room, calls his late retailer 
to find, ‘something has come up in 
the store (or at home); can’t 
make it today.’” 

“If they’d only notify us that 
our scheduled appointment is im- 
possible, then we could utilize our 
time!”” moaned another. 

2. Retailers should have more 
respect for the traveling sales- 
man. 

Most dealers should realize that 
most salesmen are trying to help 
them. There should be mutual 
confidence. The day of the sharpie 
with the straw hat performing 
like a con artist is gone. There 
are some exceptions, but most 
shoe travelers know merchandis- 
ing, shoemaking and selling, have 
business acumen. Many are col- 
lege graduates; many are former 
shoe retailers. 

3. Retailers should not take so 
much of the traveler’s time, or, 
vice versa, give him too limited 
time to show a line. 

A retailer should plan to give 
each salesman enough time to 
present his complete program 
properly, do the job right. As for 
department store buyers, why do 
some department stores have cer- 
tain hours to see salesmen—say, 
Mondays, 10-11:30 a.m.? A sales- 
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man cannot sell an account prop- 
erly knowing he has a limited 
time to see and sell the account. 
He rushes to the store on time, 
finds three salesmen waiting be- 
fore him. 

4. Retailers should anticipate 
requirements on basic shoes. 

It would be to the retailer’s ad- 
vantage to place bigger advance 
orders and have confidence in his 
buying so that he would lead the 
field with merchandise that had 
been delivered and not have to 
say, “We expect delivery soon on 
some shoes like those you’re look- 
ing for.” Too many retailers don’t 
buy at shows when they are regu- 
lar accounts. They look at a line 
and say, “‘Stop in and see me at 
the store.” Many don’t place or- 
ders at the time they work with 
salesmen and fail to order on a 
planned, consistent basis. 

A veteran in the juvenile foot- 
wear field summed it up: “One of 
the biggest gripes we have as far 
as retail buying is concerned deals 
with failure to anticipate require- 
ments on basic shoes. When the 
salesman calls, a dealer selects 
generally the new shoes that he 
wants to buy for fall and then 
stops there. He knows that in the 
six weeks from Aug. 15 to Oct. 1, 
he is going to do a substantial 
part of his annual business on 
children’s shoes and unless he 
peaks up his stock on certain items 
he is actually expecting to operate 
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for those six weeks on the basis 
of a turnover that is fantastic. 

5. Retailers should not stall in 
placing orders. 


Procrastination is injurious to 
both salesman and retailer. The 
buyer who puts off buying until 
the last minute, then starts push- 
ing for delivery, often loses many 
sales. Late deliveries are the re- 
sults of late buying. The sales- 
man has a substantial territory to 
cover; it costs him money to get 
into a town. If a retailer decides 
that he doesn’t want to buy for 
another two or three weeks he has 
added considerably to the sales- 
man’s cost of doing business and 
robbed him of valuable time at the 
most important point in his sell- 
ing season. 

Some retailers, salesmen say, 
let you return to the store time 
after time, promising an order in 
the future, necessitating long 
rides for the sake of conversation. 
Some buyers work out their lines 
with the salesmen, then say they’ll 
order later. When the order finally 
comes in, one-half has been torn 
up and usually “the wrong half’ 
has been ordered. 


Top gripe in southwest U. S. 
(men’s and women’s lines) is in 
the placing of orders that have to 
be confirmed. Either the confirma- 
tion is held for an undue length 
of time or never sent in at all. 
Meanwhile, the salesman sits on 
the “hot seat,” wondering! 

“An individual who can’t make 
a decision is a lousy buyer”; “He 
who waits for a sure thing will 
find everyone else has it,” were 
two succinct comments. 


6. Retailers should look at all 
lines but should not buy spot 
items out of a line, to tie it up in 
a particular town, instead of buy- 
ing it across the board. 

Retailers can get in a rut; they 
should have the courtesy to look 
at all lines they do not carry. But 
token orders to tie up a line in a 
community are “below the belt’ 
practices to many salesmen. In 
this same category fall the retail- 
ers who worry about how much 
their competition is making and 
plague the salesman with ques- 
tions. “It’s none of our business 
nor is it any other retailer’s busi- 
ness,” is the travelers’ consensus. 
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7. Retailers should be more cre- 
ative and individual instead of 
worrying about competition down 
the street. 


This would include better in- 
store displays and lighting, better 
personal customer service and 
more creativity in buying and se- 
lecting shoes. 


“TI like a buyer who comes into 
my room and says we take this 
stitch or trim on this vamp, 
change color combinations and 
heels, etc. He creates new ideas 
for his own individual store,” said 
a women’s shoe salesman. “Maybe 
some ideas won’t prove good ones; 
a retailer must gamble. Too many 
retailers fail to believe in what 
they buy and fail to sel] their 
ideas to their salespeople. Too 
many keep their clerks in the 
dark. What enthusiasm can clerks 
have when after you get some- 
thing new in your store, they walk 
down the street and see that 
everyone else has it?” 


“More retailers should convince 
sales help that all customers are 
good customers; that the store 
should be operated as a service to 
the community. Profits will take 
care of themselves,” said a Texas 
representative. 

8. Retail merchandising should 
be dignified by a return to 
shorter store hours, uniform night 
openings. 

“Put a stop to ‘feather-bedding’ 
the consumer. I should like to see 
retailers return to a five-day week 
with night openings limited to a 
maximum of two a week, so that 
all shoe retail people could enjoy 
permanently established work 
schedules,” writes a Far West 
salesman. “As it is, the retail em- 
ployee, particularly the salesper- 
son, lives in constant fear that the 
growing greed of his employer will 
add still more night work. It is 
difficult enough to recruit retail 
help today, yet everywhere the 
grasping merchant compounds his 
problems by trying to meet com- 
petition or last year’s figures at 
the expense of his employee’s 
peace of mind, plus adding to his 
own cost of doing business. Why 
not stop the vicious circle before 
retailing goes all the way back to 
the 72-hour week?” 

From the East: 


“Why don’t 


towns get together on opening and 
closing store hours? Some towns 
I cover close at different times on 
different days of the week; some 
towns close all day Monday, some 
all day Tuesday, etc., etc.; some open 
Monday noon, some open Wednes- 
day noon. It is maddening when 
you are hundreds of miles from 
home and find all stores are 
closed. Shoe merchants should 
spearhead this drive.” 

9. Retailers should use more 
self service selling. 

Lacking in the better grade shoe 
stores has been Self Service Sell- 
ing in rubber footwear, galoshes, 
socks and even sneakers. Sales 
could be increased and expedited 
if the retailer would set up an op- 
eration strictly for this type of 
item,” several salesmen _ sug- 
gested. 

10. Retailers should not expect 
salesmen to continually entertain 
them, their staffs and their fami- 
lies, provide shoes free of charge 
for the family, and buy every 
lodge dance ticket proffered. 

“When a salesman asks, ‘What’s 
a good time to see you today 
or tomorrow?’ why is it always 
around lunch time and why does 
the retailer expect you to take 
him and his assistant or wife 
(who happens to drop in) out 
to eat? Then why do they eat like 
they’re going to the electric chair 
or it’s their last meal?” was one 
traveler’s comment. Another asked, 
“Why do so many retailers ask 
for free pairs of shoes for their 
sons, wives and daughters? Why 
should the salesman pay for 
these?” However, one traveler de- 
fended the retailer, saying, “Per- 
sonal acquaintance is the most 
valuable asset, not only for the 
salesman but for the retailer. So 
far as buying lunch is concerned, 
can you imagine excusing your- 
self for lunch, without inviting 
the person with whom you're 
working, to eat with you?” 

“Let’s face it,” said most of the 
salesmen interviewed. “We air 
our peeves; they air theirs, but 
we're all in there pitching 
together to sell more shoes. Re- 
tailers are doing a pretty good 
job today and in most cases are 
hep to a lot of the more advanced 
concepts of selling and merchan- 
dising.” 
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TIME TO SEE —Yes, still time to see 
the fast selling National line of 
vinyl footwear. We'll be at the 
NSFA—New Yorker Hotel—New 
Orleans Room—Lower Lobby from 
November 5-9, 1961. 


TIME TO BUY — Orders are being 
written for this in stock merchan- 
dise. Special promotional lines will 
be shown which can be used for 
merchandising events. 


Stop in and see us at the show, or 


write for a call from your National 
representative. 











Styled to fit the latest 
‘women’s fashions. 
Tapered toe in clear 
or smoke. 
B— RAIN QUEEN — High 
styled. Also available in 
| flat heel. Puncture proof 
/ insert in maxine heels. 
'C—PLA PAL — Plain o 
j Warmeel lined. Best fitting — 
J best styled on the market. 
Priced right for volume sales. 
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ATICH AL 
Transparent Plastics Division 
THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY 
Rock Island, til. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Nov. 5 to 9, 
ROOM: 902 


New! 
*“MAGIC-EASE” 
INSOLE 


A Sy 
Over 150 styles Cx 
to retail $7.95 to $11.95 oy 


SIZES TO 11, AAA TO EE 


SHOWN Style # 2820 ME-Black.crushed K 


Write for IN-STOCK 
| FASHION-BILT SE 
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SUCCESS 
FORMULA: 


Chin up... 


The economy expands, manufac- 
turers raise prices and retailers 
reach for the aspirin. Most of them, 
that is. 

But in one _ store—Shepard’s 
downtown department store in 
Providence, R. I. — management 
reaches instead for its tried and 
proven policy of emphasis on 
brands and service, backed by 
proper promotion. Result: Success, 
year after year. And no retailer 
can argue with that. 

Here’s the Shepard formula, as 
outlined by Richard Fairbend, vice 
president - treasurer of Richard 
Fairbend, Inc., operator of the shoe 
department: 

“We select nationally branded 
lines, backed with aggressive ad- 
vertising and having a high level of 
acceptance. We go all out to de- 
velop identification with these na- 
tional brands, aiming constantly 
for big volume. 

“When business recesses, we 
never get panicky. We stay with 
our brands year after year. We 
have spent thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars dnd years of mer- 
chandising and selling to develop 
brand identification, To drop any of 
these lines would rob us of valuable 
accumulative business we’re bound 
to get.” 


Proving the point 

To prove the point, Fairbend 
points to the $19.95 shoe as the 
store’s best seller in a line that 
starts at $10.95 and ranges to 
$22.95 and (in reptiles) as high as 
$35. Men’s shoes range from $10.95 
to $24.95, with most sales at 
$12.95. 

To back up this policy, the de- 
partment has a firm markdown 
formula: more than half of all 
markdowns are cleared from a 
small table within the department, 
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Prices up... 


the rest from a nearby island sec- 
tion in the store’s high-traffic 
Thoroughfare Aisle. Fairbend 
spends less than $1,000 a year to 
clear markdowns from all four shoe 
departments. There are no clear- 
ance sales. 


All tied to brands 

The shoe department’s ad budget 
totals $40,000 a year, “99 per cent 
of it for newspaper space, the re- 
mainder for an occasional televi- 
sion spot, a few direct mail pieces 
and bill mailers.” Every depart- 
ment and window is tied into brand 
names, with a single-word framed 
marker containing brand identifica- 
tion placed alongside every shoe on 
display. 

When prices rise or the economy 
drops, Fairbend steps up concentra- 
tion on their big-volume, higher- 
priced lines, adds more stock, in- 
creases advertising and “does a 
better selling job.’”’ His reasoning: 
“If people are properly sold, they 
go along with price increases. It’s 
usually enough to explain the ex- 


Don't 


@ Panic 
Cut inventories 
Cut advertising 
Hasten markdowns 
Drop brand identity 


In face of rising prices... 





Business up! 


by MILDRED S. 
SULLIVAN 


panding economy and the higher 
costs of producing top-quality mer- 
chandise. 

“Another important policy is 
that we add lower-priced lines 
rarely and with extreme caution. 
In 25 years we have added only 
three such groups. Yet, with the in- 
ducement offered by these lower- 
priced lines, we still sell more 
women’s shoes at $19.95 than at 
any other prices.” 

The department holds weekly 
sales meetings at which staffers 
discuss new styles, colors, fashions, 
apparel trends, prices, ad programs 
and problems. Then they discuss 
and demonstrate selling techniques, 
emphasizing the season’s fashion 
themes and the appropriate foot- 
wear and accessories. 

All this takes place in a setting 
of modernized open displays in a 
glamorous decor, which undoubt- 
edly helps to create the sales mood. 
But the payoff policy “is that we 
stick with our national brands year 
after year. It’s a hard and rigid 
rule,” says Fairbend. And a suc- 
cessful one, too. 


Do 


@ Maintain policy 

® Stress brands 

@ Emphasize service 
Sell it right 
Boost ad program 
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AN ANALYSIS OF IMPORTANT INDUSTRY NEWS 


Can discounters really sell branded shoes? 


There’s a lot of smoke pouring out as a result of 
International Shoe Co.’s recent action in offering its 
Sundial line to discount stores. Big question con- 
fronting branded shoe manufacturers and retail- 
ers is whether ISCO’s lead has set a pattern, 
opened wide the gates for discounters seeking na- 
tionally branded footwear. Some independent store 
operators fear it marks the beginning of the end for 
them. Once the discounters get the big brands, they 
feel, prices will be cut to a level where regular re- 
tailers cannot compete. 


But many experienced shoe merchants, including 
those operating big chains as well as leased discount 
shoe departments, doubt this. The discounter who 
takes on nationally branded footwear is generally 
adding to his growing list of problems. First, it 
would mean moving well above his established shoe 
price lines. While the brand name might be used to 
attract shoppers, the higher prices probably would 
scare them off. Even if prices proved no problem, 
which is doubtful, the quality “image” of branded 
shoes would likely lead the shopper to demand fitting 
and other services. This would defeat entire concept 
of self-service discount store. 


It’s true discounters have done well with branded 
appliances. But these require no fitting and little 
floor service. And by opening brands to discount 
stores, appliance manufacturers have largely sacri- 
ficed the quality image they stressed formerly. 
Branded shoes sold on discounter self-service tables 
would soon lose their quality appeal unless familiar 
services were added. Also, discounter would face 
constant battle in reaching turnover rate and vol- 
ume he requires in low margin operation. 


Trend to upgrading 


Some discounters hope to upgrade entire store image 
by taking on branded shoe lines. They feel that dis- 
count or low margin store can move away from low- 
priced concept, point to moderate success in selling 
other apparel in medium to sometimes higher price 
grades. But branded shoes offer an entirely differ- 
ent problem. Can discount operation afford to carry 
the size depth and style variety needed in selling 
branded shoes? Can it add enough service to satisfy 
customers without pushing up costs until price dif- 
ferential becomes unimportant to consumer? 


Even if discounter employs branded, serviced shoe 
department as loss leader in order to upgrade rest 
of store, it’s doubtful if he can hurt conventional 
shoe retailer, provided latter is alert to changing 
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customer needs. Good branded retail operation can 
run circles around discounter when it comes to pro- 
viding type of service, style variety and size depth 
identified with national brands. Biggest mistake 
branded retailer could make would be to “cheapen” 
operation, cut service, reduce depth of, size and style 
in order to meet discounter price competition. 


Brands in disguise 


While most branded shoe manufacturers refuse to 
sell regular brands to discount stores, many are con- 
sidering possibility of making up “new” brands. 
This would give discounter the quality shoe he needs, 
they reason. But manufacturers’ problem is whether 
to make up new line, which cannot be closely identi- 
fied with regular line, or merely remove name from 
regular line. Discounter would have his own private 
label affixed to shoes, promote them with or without 
store identification. 


If manufacturer decides on second course, he still 
risks losing many regular accounts. Department 
store buyers are aware of practice. Many are shop- 
ping discount store competitors closely, objecting 
strongly wherever they find recognizable shoes bear- 
ing private label. Buyers insist private label shoes 
must differ in style features and materials so shop- 
pers cannot compare them to regular branded shoes. 
This places new problem on manufacturer’s shoul- 
ders. Can he meet discounter demands without ex- 
panding, taking on considerable costs in making up 
another line of shoes? 


Teenager credit intrigues many 


There’s a growing trend among retail stores to ex- 
tend personal credit to teenagers. Idea isn’t new but 
it’s being expanded beyond former limits. Where 
many stores have been extending charge-accounts to 
sons and daughters of steady customers or young- 
sters with jobs, others are now extending credit to 
all “identifiable” teeners from the age of 12 up. Even 
the usual letter of parental consent or guarantee is 
now being omitted. Only limit is amount of credit— 
usually between $25-$50. 


While teen credit is frowned upon by many mer- 
chants, it can be used to build up a following. With 
teeners in important formative years as consumers 
—even though they now spend an estimated $10 mil- 
lion annually—charge accounts can help direct their 
shopping habits into conventional stores. This could 
be doubly important in shoe stores or departments 
which emphasize service and quality concept. Reli- 
able teenager with account in conventional shoe store 
is more apt to depend upon store for shoe needs. 
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Jarman tells Boston Distribution Conference: 


‘Discounting, no...low-margin retailing, si 


Genesco’s chairman was a featured speaker at the 
forum. Because his remarks and those of several 
other participants bear significance for shoemen, 
the Recorder reports on them here. 


“Discounting as such can only be 
a temporary matter. But low-margin 
retailing is not temporary and will 
become much more important.” 
That’s the contention of W. Maxey 
Jarman, chairman of Genesco, Inc. 
The colorful manufacturing-retail- 
ing executive was 
a featured speak- 
er at the famed 
Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribu- 
tion in mid-Oc- 
tober. The Con- 
ference, billed as 
an_ international 
forum on distri- 
bution problems, 
is an annual 
event. W. MAXEY JARMAN 
Jarman discussed the changes in 
business thinking and action need- 
ed to meet today’s “rapid-fire 
changes in marketing and in con- 
sumer trends.” In so doing, he 
dealt at length with the discount 
house and “low-cost retailing.” 


A word to avoid — “Discount 
stores in many cases are trying to 
get away from the word ‘dis- 
count,’” Jarman pointed out, “be- 
cause, as a permanent thing, there 
can be no such situation where a 
nationally advertised product is 
sold at two different prices in the 
same community. All stores will 
sell at approximately the same 
price, or else some stores will not 
carry products sold by other 
stores where they cannot meet the 
price. Selling brands at a discount 
must be a temporary thing.” 

(In the case of appliances, Jar- 
man said, regular department 
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stores have met discounters’ 
prices.) 

But in the case of less known 
brands of merchandise and also 
private brands, low-margin retail- 


ing can become important. 


No monopoly—lIt’s possible for 
other types of retailers to follow 
the discount store’s low-margin 
lead, Jarman stressed. 

“Regular department stores can 
do the same thing in their budget 
shops and basement operations,” 
he said. “Chains can streamline 
their operations. Actually many of 
the chains and department store 
groups do a better job of buying 
than some of the so-called dis- 
count stores.” 

Still, the Genesco executive em- 
phasized, we can expect more low- 
margin retail operations, “strongly 
promoted, with fresh thinking on 
pricing, store hours, display, self- 
selection and self-service. 


The producer’s alternatives— 
What should the manufacturer do 
in this situation? He has several 
choices. 

“Manufacturers with well known 
brands can sell the discounters 
and let them set the retail price 
for everybody,” Jarman declared. 
“If department stores need the 
brand, they have to meet the price. 
Or the manufacturer can sell to 
the regular department store on 
an exclusive basis and enforce the 
exclusivity. Or the manufacturer 
can sell on a private-brand basis 
or have two or more brands. 

“But he can be sure—and the 
discounters can, too—that the 
same branded product will not for 


long sell at two different prices.” 


How to be successful—In an 
overall sense, what adjustments 
must merchants and manufactur- 
ers make to cope with today’s 
“changed patterns of living and 
buying and selling”? Jarman said 
successful companies will: 

® Stay flexible in their thinking 
and action. Traditional ways of 
doing business won’t apply. 

® Be more streamlined than 
ever—more decentralized in tacti- 
cal decision-making and more cen- 
tralized in policy planning. 

© Keep alert to the consumer 
pulse, to understand the changing 
trends in consumer thinking and 
desires. 

® Stay strong financially and 
able to make drastic changes when 
needed. This, Jarman said, means 
a continuing trend to larger com- 
panies, to publicly financed, inte- 
grated businesses. 

® Emphasize properly the key 
factors in the operation of the 
business. Fast stock turns, expo- 
sure of merchandise and brand 
names are a few factors Jarman 
listed. 

® Search for three types of 
leaders: the innovator, the deci- 
sive, imaginative leader, and the 
driving, determined type. 

In the case of the small firm in 
particular, Jarman said, success 
may come through specialization 
or by tying in with a larger busi- 
ness. 


‘New frontier department’ 


recommended for retailing 


Opportunities in new retail mar- 
kets could be exploited regularly, 
a leading outerwear manufacturer 
has said, if retailers would set up 
departments whose sole function 
would be to unearth profitable op- 
portunities and present them to 
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management. 

“How about a ‘new frontier de- 
partment’ for the store . . . to 
probe new ideas, new trends, new 
frontiers . . . and derive benefits 
in new departments, new store in- 
terests, new sources of revenue 
and profit?” asked Richard Bell, 
president of Cape Ann Manufac- 
turing Co., Gloucester, Mass. He 
spoke at the Boston Conference on 
Distribution. 

Bell’s company has been a lead- 
ing innovator in wearing apparel 
for amateur boating fans. 


Tell the clerks—Bell said that 
there is a need for “good-selling”’ 
techniques which would produce 
repeated successes for the re- 
tailer. He said that good selling 
necessitates a knowledge of the 
reason-why for the project, which 
should permeate the entire organi- 
zation and absolutely include sales 


ment stores wil] need written ob- 
jectives for every phase of their 
operations. To achieve these ob- 
jectives they will need “a fusion 
of a modern organization of peo- 
ple and functions with some forms 
of automation and appropriate 
controls.” 

These are the beliefs of David 
L. Yunich, president of Bamberg- 
er’s New Jersey, department store 
firm with headquarters in Newark. 
Yunich discussed department 
stores’ “Coming Years of Deci- 
sion” before the Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution. He predicted 
far greater use of seJf-selection, 
longer store hours and increased 
centralization. 


Salespeople will be told—Stress- 
ing the value of well defined ob- 
jectives in business, Yunich ex- 
pressed the belief that department 
stores will establish these for 
every unit or function, and make 
them known to all personnel. 

“It is in this very area of pian- 
ning and defining the objectives 
of every department or unit in the 
company, that the department 
store has suffered great neglect 
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clerks. Only by a “knowledgeable 
interest,” he said, can enthusiasm 
be instilled in the sales staff. 

Bell cited four essential ingre- 
dients to good selling: (1) a sound 
idea, with all selling concentrated 
on it; (2) a convincing presenta- 
tion of this idea; (3) a presenta- 
tion through channels that will 
bring it to all who should be in- 
formed and convinced of it, and 
(4) a follow-through of the pres- 
entation to continue the public’s 
attention on the idea. 


Boatwear’s growth— Bell said 
that boatwear and skiwear are so 
successful today—have “caught 
on” so well—that the apparel and 
“extra” items are the reasons one 
“moves up” to the sport. They 
have become symbols. But in the 
beginning, these items were not 
available in many stores even 


though the public wanted them. 


Written objectives, more self-selection 
seen for department store of tomorrow 


In the coming years, depart- 


and has been ineffective,” he said. 

To carry out such objectives, 
Yunich added, management must 
blend a modern organization, ef- 
fective machines and equipment, 
and control devices to measure 
and insure completion of the pro- 
gram. 


The changes ahead—The Bam- 
berger’s executive said a number 
of department stores have made 
“crucial advances in organization 
and functions.” Future years, he 
predicted, will bring such changes 
as these: 

© The single-unit stores will be 
largely supplanted by multi-store 
units. The concept of one main 
store with branches will be re- 
placed by an equal-status policy 
for each. 

© There will be increased cen- 
tralization of such functions as 
buying, merchandise controls, data 
processing and merchandise han- 
dling. 

© The buyer will be freed from 
the day-to-day problems of selling 
service, merchandise handling and 
supervision of merchandise con- 
trols. 

© There will be increased devel- 


opment of specialists to service all 
levels of management in all stores. 


© Every job will be defined. 
Performance standards will be set 
for it, and the individual will be 
held accountable for his perform- 
ance. 

® Stores will stay open longer, 
but will improve their employees’ 
work schedules by using more 
part-time workers and, in some 
cases, two platoons. 

® More activities in the service, 
operating and control areas will 
be performed while the store is 
closed. But more than half of all 
paperwork and documents will be 
eliminated as useless. 

® Merchandise will be on the 
selling floor within a maximum of 
24 hours after its arrival at the 
receiving platform. 

¢ Executives will press for 
more complete utilization of the 
potential of their organization. 
Top management’s job will be 
largely to plan ahead. 

© There will be more realistic, 
improved customer service at 
lower expense. Said Yunich: “In 
view of the need to improve serv- 
ice and sharply reduce expenses, I 
predict that all department stores 
will expose much of their mer- 
chandise in a manner to suggest 
maximum self-selection.” Sales- 
people will be available, however, 
if needed. 


Machines and controls—Second 
major element for achieving ob- 
jectives, said Yunich, involves the 
effective use of machines and 
equipment. But he stressed: “The 
potential of the individual and the 
objectives of the company will de- 
termine the potential of the ma- 
chine.” Machines can’t interpret, 
he said, but they can perform all 
repetitive, routine functions more 
quickly and more economically 
than people can. 

Element No. 3, as outlined by 
Yunich, is “the control technique 
which management needs to meas- 
ure and evaluate the progress of 
every step in any program, and to 
adjust the relationships between 
the personnel organization and 





Reports on two other talks at the Bos- 
ton Conference on Distribution appear 
in ‘‘The Production Line.” 
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the machines. The purpose of this 
is to insure that all projects are 
completed on time.” 


A plea to close up the 
U. S. ‘bargain basement’ 


In the last 10 years, America’s 
marketing men have built a “na- 
tional bargain basement where 
every day is sale day.” They’ve 
tried to top the competition “by 
quoting lower prices, giving 
longer discounts or giving trading 
stamps instead of selling the con- 
sumer on buying a product or 
service because of the quality or 
advantages it offers.” 

So stated Leonard C. Truesdell, 
president of Zenith Sales Corp., at 
the Boston Conference. He called 
for a ‘‘marketing manifesto” 
changing such practices, and a 
closing of the “national bargain 
basement.” 


Think of long term—“We must 
make the public think in terms of 
the long term,” said Truesdell, “‘in- 
stead of the immediate price at 
which a product or service is pur- 
cased.” He added: “Unless we 
quickly eliminate the profit 
squeeze caused by meeting only 
price competition, we are going 
to take away from our engineers 
and our production people the 
incentive to develop fine new 
products, the incentive to add fea- 
tures and quality to our present 
products.” 

Truesdell said there are too 
many industries which are trying 
to sustain profits by volume sales 
at low-profit prices. His own tele- 
vision and radio industry is one. 
In defense of his plea for change, 
however, Truesdell said Zenith 
has been an exception to this 
trend. While its competitors have 
cut TV prices and boosted trade-in 
allowances to sustain volume, 
Zenith concentrated on improving 
the product, its performance and 
quality. 


Here’s proof—‘While industry 
profits were declining at a danger- 
ous rate,” Truesdell reported, 
“Zenith profits were increasing 
very handsomely.” And Truesdell 
said this is proof that “the public 
will buy quality, features and 
service instead of price and ‘gim- 
micks.’” 
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McDonald warns against loss of shoes’ 
‘status value’ through discount movement 


Edward J. McDonald, executive 
vice-president of the National Shoe 
Retailers Assn., has warned the 
shoe industry against a decline 
in the “status value” of shoes and 
an accompanying decline in foot- 
wear’s gross dollar volume as a 
result of discount selling of shoes. 

McDonald spoke Oct. 26 at the 
annual meeting of the Tanners’ 
Council of America in Chicago. He 
called for a mobilization to foster 
the idea that shoes are a prestige 
purchase, to counter a downgrad- 
ing effect resulting from a lack of 
service in discount selling. He 
acknowledged that discounting 
“appears” to fill a genuine eco- 
nomic and competitive function. 

“The reported growth of the dis- 
count industry to a sales volume of 
$4.1 billion this year is an increase 
in one year of 41 per cent.” 


Shoes’ share diminishes — Such 
growth of “large-scale selling 
methods based on ‘low price’” 
will shrink the shoe industry’s 
dollar volume, McDonald said. 
“This danger has already been 
manifested. For years we have 
seen a decline in the percentage 
of consumer income moving to the 
shoe business.” 

Population growth has kept up 
the shoe industry’s dollar volume, 
McDonald acknowledged. ‘“Never- 
theless, the dollar growth of our 
industry has certainly not matched 
the rise in total income resources 
or in the standard of living of the 
American public. Discounting will 
accelerate this trend,” he said, 
“The recourse is to undertake to 
maintain and further advance the 
status value of shoes.” 


The importance of shoes — “In- 
creased consumption,” he said, 
“will come only with a greater ap- 
preciation and awareness of the 
importance of shoes to ‘good groom- 
ing, good health and personal pres- 
tige’.”’ 

In this vein the NSRA, as part 
of its 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion, will distribute a plaque to 
shoe stores across the country 
which will point out to consumers: 


“Shoes do more than keep the feet 
dry, warm and healthy. Shoes build 
a person’s dignity.” The plaque 
further reads: “And a good pair 
of shoes will make you stand a little 
taller in the world’s eyes and in 
your own.” 


Campaign is needed—McDonald 
said he hoped someday for the 
financing of a large-scale public- 
awareness campaign on behalf of 
footwear. “This would mean real 
money,” he said, “more money than 
the industry has yet been willing to 
contribute for the promotion of its 
product.” But he contended, “The 
time is now for the industry to 
make a move. The problem must be 
seen against the broad background 
I have outlined.” 

McDonald urged the industry to 
lend its combined energy and think- 
ing to an intensified effort in the 
common interest of the shoe in- 
dustry and the tanner. 

“There has of course been some 
progress,” he said, “in establishing 
in the public mind the idea that 
shoes merit care in purchasing, 
that the product represents skills 
in manufacturing and retailing, and 
that quality is an index to value.” 
This status symbol of shoes is 
largely the result of the way shoes 
have been sold, and any change to 
a downgrading of service in shoe 
selling may downgrade the product. 


Discounting in transition—Up 
to this time, the NSRA executive 
said, the main reason for discount- 
ing’s success has been price, with 
a sacrificing of service. Now a re- 
verse trend seems to be emerging. 
Discounters are becoming aware of 
the consumer’s need for service and 
the potential of higher consumer 
incomes. As a result, discount stores 
have begun to trade up in service 
and quality. 

This trading-up, McDonald said, 
will only make the discount operator 
realize the “unique character of the 
shoe transaction, [which] requires 
fit and service.” The trading-up 
may take years, however, and 
McDonald urged his audience to act 
now. 











What's ahead for discounting?: A Canadian view 


In a talk at the recent Canadian Shoe and 
Leather Fair in Montreal, discount execu- 
tive Harry S. W. Schacter, president of the 
new Sayvette, Ltd., chain, spoke with clarity 
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In the last 10 years, a veritable 
revolution in retailing has been go- 
ing on in Canada and in the United 
States. This has been intensified in 
the last year or two to such an ex- 
tent that it has taken on the ear- 
marks of a marketing explosion. 

In simplest terms, this revolution is 
directed at the high cost of distribu- 
tion. It just costs too much to get 
goods from the manufacturer to the 
consumer. 

What is the nature of this revolu- 
tion? The answer is really very sim- 
ple if you break the costs of distribu- 
tion into its component parts. Ac- 
cording to an authoritative study 
made by Harvard University in col- 
laboration with the National Retail 
Merchants Assn. of New York, when 
a customer buys $10 worth of mer- 
chandise in a traditional departmen- 
tal store, there are included in the 
total price, among other things, the 
following items: 

1. 69¢ for salespeople, even if the 
customer makes her own selection. 

2. 23¢ for selling supervision, 
whether it is needed or not. 

3. 22¢ for the cost of a credit de- 
partment, even if the customer pays 
cash. 

4. 11¢ for delivery, even if she car- 
ries her own package. 

5. There are a number of other 
costs which are not essential. 


Same goes for Canada 


These statistics are equally appli- 
cable to the traditional departmental 
store operation in Canada. 

The revolution began when it be- 
came obvious to some merchants that 
if a store could eliminate these costly 
and, for the most part, unnecessary 
services, the retail price of merchan- 
dise could be brought down sharply. 

In addition it became more and 
more evident to some that an increas- 
ingly expanding mass - production 
economy needed an increasingly ef- 
fective mass-distribution machine, 
else we would be faced with economic 
stagnation. The so-called discount 
store seemed to be one of the major 
answers. 

Let it not be thought for a moment 
that the traditional departmental 
store is through. On the contrary, it 
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will continue to grow and prosper. 
But the discount departmental store 
will also grow and prosper, and so 
the customer will have a clear choice. 

Because of the phenomenal and ex- 
tremely rapid growth of this new 
form of distribution, it “just growed 
like Topsy” and took various forms. 
For example, there is the closed dis- 
count departmental store where you 
have to pay for a membership card to 
be privileged to shop, as against the 
open discount store where anybody 
can walk in and shop. To give you 
an idea of how this type has grown, 
one closed-membership operation col- 
lects $200,000 a year in membership 
fees alone in every one of its stores. 


The open discount stores are again 
divided into two sub-categories: those 
which consist entirely of a group of 
concessionnaires and those which are 
centrally owned, operated and man- 
aged in an integrated concept. 


Which kind will endure? 


We choose to believe that the most 
enduring form will be that store 
which offers quality merchandise at 
consistently low self-service prices, 
and is, for the most part, centrally 
owned, operated and managed. 

The U. S. discounters had rough 
going of it at the start, for usually 
they began with limited capital and 
operated on a shoestring. 

The most difficult problem faced by 
the early discounters was the treat- 
ment they received at the hands of 
the manufacturer, who treated them 
as fourth-class citizens to be kicked 
around at will. Then too, the tradi- 
tional departmental stores were 
strong enough (and _ shortsighted 
enough) to coerce manufacturers into 
refusing to sell to discount stores un- 
der threat of boycott. 

Today, with the discount store now 
a thoroughly established part of the 
accepted retailing system in the U. S., 
many manufacturers who had con- 
temptuously looked down their noses 
at the discount stores in the past, are 
now beating a path to the discount 
buyers’ doors. 

Sharp and painful indeed are the 
horns of the dilemma the manufac- 
turer is confronted with in deciding 


and carefully researched detail of the birth, 
growth and future of the discount movement 
in Canada and the U. S. 

The RECORDER publishes excerpts here: 
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whether or not to sell a particular so- 
called discounter. He knows that he 
runs the risk of antagonizing the 
large traditional stores if he sells to 
discounters. Yet he must realize that 
the discounter is here to stay, and that 
if he denies him an equal opportunity 
to purchase his products, he will, 
apart from some possibly very trou- 
blesome legal implications, be deny- 
ing himself an important segment of 
the future market, since the tradi- 
tional stores cannot possibly absorb 
all the production of the Canadian 
manufacturers. 


Effect on traditional store? 


The question has often been asked 
—will the self-service departmental 
store affect the traditional store? Of 
course it will—but to a limited ex- 
tent. However, it will also help. 

Obviously, the consumer with the 
locked-away dollar is going to be 
tempted into putting those dollars 
into purchases whenever these dollars 
will buy more through lower prices. 
When these dollars get into circula- 
tion, they must have a stimulating 
effect on the economy generally, in 
terms of increased employment. The 
resultant increase in purchasing 
power will be shared by all types of 
retailers. 

In the U. S. the traditional depart- 
mental store chains at first paid no 
attention to the discounters in the 
hope that they would just go away. 
But they did not go away. Now many 
major chains are giving serious con- 
sideration and study to the discount 
concept. 


The phenomenal growth of the dis- 
count stores in the U. S.—there are 
about 3,000 of them now—has led to 
the competition of discounter versus 
discounter. Here in Canada, the same 
struggle will soon be joined, and only 
the fittest will survive. The fittest 
will, in our opinion, be those who op- 
erate with integrity and under unified 
management and operation. 

Ten years from today, we will see 
two strong types of departmental 
store retailing: the high-service lux- 
ury store and the low-priced, self- 
service model. Anything in between 
or below will have serious problems. 
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9% of women won't buy 
shoes from discounters 


Seven of every 10 women in Good 
Housekeeping magazine’s consumer 
panel have bought something in a 
discount store. But 9 per cent said 
they would never buy shoes from 
discounters. 

Other findings, as reported in the 
magazine’s October issue: 

© More than half the women had 
patronized a discount store in the 
year before the survey. 

© Slightly more than five in ten 
said they prefer to buy certain 
items at discount stores. 

® More than six out of ten 
women said there were certain 
items (particularly clothing and ap- 
pliances) which they would never 
buy in a discount store. Among this 
group, 39 per cent cited difficulties 
in getting repairs, servicing and 
installation; 36 per cent pointed to 
poor quality and workmanship, and 
11 per cent said fit and styling were 
inadequate. 


Retail outlook favorable 
for shoemen: Schnitzer 


Retail sales outlook is bright, and 
a healthy level of sales should ex- 
tend well into 1962. This encourag- 
ing view comes from J. G. Schnitzer, 
director of the Textiles & Leather 
division in the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The Schnitzer view 
is documented by economic reports 
from Commerce Department offices 
and other government agencies. 

“Sales of leather footwear are 
up and sales of sneakers are off,” 
Schnitzer says. ‘More money is be- 
ing spent over the retail counters 
now than for many weeks past. 
If we have good shopping weather 
through November, the final two 
months of the year should be a 
period of very good business. 

“Consumers have money to spend, 
and the signs are that they are 
prepared to spend a good part of 
it on footwear and apparel.” 


Olson sees peak shoe 
sales in first half of ’62 


Iver M. Olson, director of mar- 
keting and research of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn., pre- 
dicts that retail shoe sales in the 
first six months of 1962 will reach 
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a record high. 

He thinks sales will total an esti- 
mated 315 million pairs, or more 
than $2 billion, during this period. 

Olson foresees 1962 production of 
somewhere between 640 and 665 
million pairs, an increase over the 
previous high of 638 million pairs 
in 1959, and a substantial jump 
above the slightly more than 600 
million pairs expected for 1961. 

Olson attributes the highly en- 
couraging outlook to a combination 
of influential factors. Included are 
the strong upbeat in the economic 


situation, an employment level of 
70 million, record-high incomes and 
consumer spending, and the histori- 
cal “up-cycle” already overdue for 
the shoe industry after about two 
years of leveled-off production. 


Course to be repeated 


A one-week course in prescrip- 
tion footwear application will be 
offered by Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Ind., Nov. 26-Dec. 1, 
in cooperation with Certified Pre- 
scription Footwear Applicators, 
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Inc., a retail organization. A sim- 
ilar course last June attracted 24 
students. Information is available 
from Dr. R. E. Michael, Director, 
Extended Services, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Design consultant to talk 
at Shoe Fair breakfast 


Featured speaker at the industry 
breakfast meeting, Monday, Nov. 
6, during the National Shoe Fair of 
America will be 
Robert Riley, de- 
sign consultant 
for The Brooklyn 
Museum. Discuss- 
ing “The Posture @ 
of Fashion,” he ~ 4 
will relate shoe § 
styling to fash- 
ions. 

Riley is inter- 
nationally recog- 
nized. His guid- 
ance is sought by designers in 
every part of the fashion industries 
and also by creators of products 
outside the fashion fields. He is the 
author of an article, “Are There 
Really Fashion ‘Cycles’?” published 
by the RECORDER Sept. 15. 

The breakfast is set for 8 a. m. 
in the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. It will differ from its 
predecessors in that projection of 
the new season’s trends will be han- 
dled, not verbally, but in a special- 
ly prepared brochure. 

Tickets for the breakfast (price 
$5) are available from NSFA, 51 
East 42nd St., New York, or 210 
Lincoln St., Boston. 


ROBERT RILEY 


Advance Market slated 


The New England Shoe and 
Leather Assn. will sponsor, as 
usual, its Advance Shoe Market 
Week of fall lines, April 1-4 in the 
Statler Hilton and Sheraton Plaza 
Hotels, Boston. 

Maxwell] Field, executive vice- 
president of NESLA, said the 
showing “will in no way conflict 
with the National Shoe Fairs of 
America which our association 
sponsors jointly with the three 
leading shoe associations.” (A Na- 
tional Shoe Fair in New York is 
set to open April 29.) The Boston 
event is geared to serve the volume 
trades. 
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Los Angeles mart reveals signs of upturn 


by KATHLEEN L. WHALEN 


That the long-awaited turn of 
the tide in the West Coast’s shoe 
business is not far off was evi- 
denced in the enthusiasm and 
stepped-up buying which marked 
Spring Footwear Market Week in 
Los Angeles. 

A survey conducted among a 
cross-section of exhibitors attrib- 
uted the success of the show to an 
encouraging industry outlook due 
to an uptrend in the economy, de- 
spite industrial layoffs, labor 
troubles and price fluctuations in 
some parts of the West; a late 
Easter, with a longer opportunity 
to promote spring lines; and an 
intensified retail interest in new 
spring styles, colors and fashion 
interpretations, particularly in 
women’s and children’s shoes. 


One-roof policy — Also praised 
was the concentration of the show 
under one roof (the Biltmore 
Hotel), rather than divided be- 
tween two or more locations, as in 
the past. The latter factor was so 
enthusiastically endorsed by ex- 
hibitors that L. P. Houghland, 
show chairman, said that future 
Footwear Market Weeks in this 


area will be presented at a single 
site. 

Increased prices, wherever they 
existed, were no deterrent to sales. 


“The most successful’’—The 
more than 300 exhibitors called 
the show “the most successful 
southern California has ever had.” 
Ten per cent more exhibit space 
was alloted than in the past. The 
record attendance of about 4,000 
included visitors from Mexico and 
Hawaii. Most sales representa- 
tives reported a 10 to 25 per cent 
improvement over last year in 
sales and prospective sales of 
spring merchandise. 

Retail registration figures showed 
a 30 per cent increase over a year 
ago. 

A significant feature of the 
show was the prominence given to 
women’s high-fashion shoes. Not 
in many years, said exhibitors, 
have retailers had so many stimu- 
lating pro-and-con discussions 
about women’s shoe styling. It 
was noted that the crescent toe 
far outstripped the square toe in 
buyer interest, particularly in 
dress shoes. 


Good crop year spurs lowa retailers’ outlook 


Iowa merchants, pointing to 
signs of a good crop year and a 
pickup in sales in recent weeks, 
are optimistic about the outlook 
for spring in the farm belt. 

The more than 300 retailers on 
hand for the Iowa Shoe Travelers 
Assn. Spring Shoe Show in Des 
Moines (and some from Illinois, 
Missouri and Nebraska) generally 
were agreed that 1962 spring busi- 
ness should chase away some of 
the gloom of 1961. 

Retailers from smaller towns 
were more emphatic about the 
outlook, with the large city retail- 
ers a bit more conservative. All 
declined to forecast a specific in- 
crease percentage-wise. 


“One of best shows”—Associa- 
tion officials said the increased 
attendance (about 240 merchants 
attended last year’s spring show) 
and optimistic attitude combined 


to make this “one of the best 
Iowa shows in years.” 

The two-day event was held a 
month earlier this year, primarily 
to give manufacturers additional 
time to fill early spring orders. 
Many merchants, however, indi- 
cated they probably would not 
complete all their spring buying 
until sometime in November. 
Those who did place orders said 
their pairage would be “about the 
same as last year.” 


Normal inventories—Only a few 
retailers reported inventories be- 
low normal. Most said they were 
near normal or a little above, 
despite increased sales in early 
October. 

The merchants anticipated little 
if any customer coolness to the 
higher prices that will follow 
wholesale increases announced 
earlier. 
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Southeastern retailers’ 
inventories at low level 
by ROBERT H. BROWN 


By a strange paradox, several 
exhibitors at the Atlanta spring 
showing of the Southeastern Shoe 
Travelers reported the demand for 
fall and winter goods compared 
favorably with orders for spring 
and summer, proportionately of 
course. 

They said this indicated that 
inventories are low and retail 
business better than had been an- 
ticipated. 

It’s a good trend. 

Most buyers, however, reported 
they are being cautious in their 
spring purchases, especially on 
casuals, wnat with the canvas 
situation what it was last sum- 
mer. But the majority of retailers 
said they were in a position to 
buy a few more shoes than last 
year. “Five to ten per cent more” 
was mentioned frequently. 

More squares were being book- 
ed, especially from the small- 
town merchants who carry a line 
of shoes with soft goods. One 
dealer, from Cartersville, Ga., 
said he was buying “only squares 
and closed items.” 

The big question at the show 
was what will happen to casuals. 
After last summer’s grand-slam 
on canvas, sandals, wedges and so 
on were being purchased con- 
servatively. 


N. Y. merchants increase 
orders 12% for spring 
by EDWIN S. FINKELSTEIN 


New York area retailers will be 
ordering an average of 12 per 
cent more shoes for the spring 
selling season than they did a year 
ago. 

Commitments for spring 1962 
shoes will range from 5 per cent 
to 20 per cent above last year’s 
orders. The bulk of the commit- 
ments will be placed during, or 
shortly after, the Shoe Fair of 
America, Nov. 5-9, in New York. 
Although a few staples are left 
over from their spring 1961 stocks, 
most retailers said that they will 
have to start from scratch to build 
an inventory of spring lines. 
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Optimism at show—The RECORD- 
ER’S survey was conducted amid 
high and wide optimism at the 
New York Boot and Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Assn. annual show at West- 
bury, Long Island. Even those re- 
tailers who would not disclose 
their exact spring plans were 
unequivocal in expressing their 
optimism. 

Exhibitors too were confident 
that the season will be a good one. 
Price increases, where they ex- 
isted, were so slight they were 
having no effect upon retailers’ 
plans, manufacturers said. The 
increases, some as high as 40¢, 
will raise some retail prices a full 
dollar, however. 


Crescents will help—Most retail- 
ers are basing their increased buy- 
ing on improved sales figures and 
the generally favorable economic 
climate expected in 1962. These 
economic reasons, coupled with 
the interest in the lines exhibited, 
will foster the larger commit- 
ments. Retailers at the show said 
the crescent toe shapes would play 
a major role in boosting spring ’62 
sales. 

Over 200 retailers attended the 
show, representing an increase of 
more than 50 per cent over the at- 
tendance of the previous year. 


Most Ohio merchants 
delay spring ordering 

Retailers in record numbers did 
more looking than buying, as far 
as spring styles were concerned, at 
the Ohio Shoe Travelers’ spring 
mart in Columbus. Major retailers, 
on the other hand, said they were 
buying in strength in the most pop- 
ular lines. They expressed concern 
over the problem of slow deliveries. 

One independent, whose view was 
echoed by many others, said “I’m 
still sizing up and trying to deter- 
mine what I want for spring deliv- 
ery. I’ll place my orders within 30 
days.” 

The show was held about a 
month sooner than in other years. 
“It’s just a little early,” remarked 
one merchant. “We still remember 
the numbers we had left on our 
shelves after a disappointing 
spring-summer season.” Most trav- 
elers, too, thought that another 
date —about two weeks later — 


might have been better. 

Failure of manufacturers to get 
shoes to the show resulted in a 
number of last-minute cancella- 
tions. As a result, 112 exhibit 
rooms were used compared with the 
120 planned. However, the newly 
elected president of the Travelers, 
Burt Jackson of Cincinnati, said 
the fair was a success in terms of 
both attendance and orders. 

One traveler estimated traffic up 
20 per cent from last year and or- 
dering 60 to 70 per cent better. 


Exhibitors at Seattle 
write bigger orders 


One traveler described the recent 
Pacific Northwest Spring Shoe 
Fair in Seattle like this: “Every- 
one ought to write at least 10 per 
cent more business in this show 
than in the one a year ago.” 

The show found retailers in the 
area “back to normal” with inven- 
tories and ready to buy straight 
across the board. The test buying 
which had been apparent in recent 
shows was replaced with optimism. 
The general state of business is 
strong in the Seattle area and im- 
proving in outlying lumbering 
areas. 

Travelers, especially in women’s 
lines, said that improved styling 
and new innovations to create a 
“want to buy” could be credited for 
much of the upsurge. 

Heavy mail orders at many 
houses and impressive, although 
late, Christmas buying in slippers 
were felt to be excellent indications 
of the future trend. 

Within the new styles, the 
squared toes were taking about 40 
per cent of the sales in flats. In 
the 18/8s and higher heels, only 
the narrow squared toes were going 
over. Buyers from small towns 
were also much less enthusiastic. 

The crescent was “it” in high 
heels. However, about 80 per cent 
of sales in style shoes were in mid- 
heels. 


K. C. Show postponed 


Because of a conflict in dates 
with the Denver Shoe Show and the 
Chicago Shoe Show, the Central 
States Shoe Travelers’ Heart of 
America Shoe Show in Kansas City, 
Mo., has been changed from Oct. 21 
to Nov. 19-21. 








TV film by LIA spurs 


anti-sneaker campaign 


A TV slide-film intended to help 
retailers sell more high-ticket leath- 
er shoes to teenagers was distrib- 
uted to stations in some 125 cities 
in late October as part of the 
leather industry’s anti - sneaker 
campaign [RECORDER, Sept. 15 and 
Oct. 1]. 

Leather Industries of America 
produced and distributed the five- 
minute film. The cartoon feature, 
titled “Teen Toe Tips,” is meant 
to convince viewers that leather 
shoes are smarter than sneakers. 

Release of the film coincided 
with the appearance of the Novem- 
ber issue of Seventeen magazine, 
containing a full-page color ad en- 
titled “4 Out of 5 Are Going Steady 
—with Leather.” Mounted reprints 
are available from LIA, 411 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16. 


Producer-owned stores 


draw senator’s attention 


The Senate plans to take a fresh 
look next year at an old complaint: 
manufacturers competing with their 
own customers through their com- 
pany-owned stores. 

Senator Russell B. Long (Dem., 
La.) is backing two bills designed 
to slow down the retail operations 
of manufacturers. Independents 
are invited to speak up and tell 
their own experiences by letter to 
Senator Long, U. S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Those who want to 
testify orally will have their chance 
early in 1962, when the public hear- 
ings start in Washington. 

The senator is suggesting a two- 
way attack on the problem: 

© Make the Robinson-Patman 
Act (barring price discriminations 
among customers) apply to all 
transfers of goods by a producer 
to his outlets. 

© Compel producers to publish 
data on their shipments to their 
own stores and to independent out- 
lets. 


San Francisco clerks 
get higher pay, benefits 


A new three-year contract con- 
taining a 25¢-an-hour increase in 
wages and fringe benefits has been 
accepted in San Francisco by the 
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Retail Shoe and Textile Salesmen’s 
Union. The pact covers some 4,500 
members of this union and the De- 
partment Store Employees Union. 

Shoe store workers will receive 
an immediate 742¢-an-hour wage 
increase and additional pay boosts 
of 6%4¢ in 1962 and 1963. Pay 
scales previously ranged from $1.67 
an hour to $2.20. The workers also 
will receive more liberal health, 
welfare and pension fund benefits, 
a fourth week of vacation after 25 
years of work and increased sales 
commissions from the present 6%4 
per cent to 15 to 20 per cent. 


Canadian retail group 
adopts pension program 


A pension plan for Canadian re- 
tail shoe employees went into effect 
last month under sponsorship of 
the Canadian Shoe Retailers Assn. 

The plan is “portable” through- 
out the association’s membership. 
In other words, when a participant 
leaves one employer, there is no 
loss in deposit or interest and no 
waiting period before he can enroll 
in his new employer’s plan. 

CSRA worked with Bernard 
Stevenson, one of Canada’s best 
known pension consultants, for 10 
years in an effort to start a retire- 
ment program. The plan was nego- 
tiated with Industrial Life Insur- 
ance Co., Quebec City. 

The minimum contribution which 
can be made into the fund in a 
year is $208. The maximum, for 
employees of incorporated compa- 
nies, is $3,000. All payments into 
the fund are tax-exempt, both the 
employee’s share and the com- 
pany’s. 

Jack Ostrander, president of the 
Bootery Limited of St. Catharines, 
Ont., and chairman of CSRA’s com- 
mittee on insurance, says an owner 
or salesperson can pay into the 
program in his 64th year and have 
lifetime monthly pension payments 
guaranteed at age 65. 


Butler’s eyes records 


Butler’s Shoe Corp., Atlanta- 
headquartered chain, expects rec- 
ord sales and profits for fiscal 1962 
provided the economic upturn con- 
tinues as predicted, according to 
President I. D. Shapiro. He told 
the annual meeting that sales in the 
quarter ended Sept. 30 were higher 


than a year earlier. 

Shapiro said a planned acquisi- 
tion should add six units to the 
chain before the present fiscal year 
ends, next June 30. Butler’s has 
also announced it will join three 
non-competing retail chains in es- 
tablishing at least three discount 
department stores in the Atlanta 
area. 


Midland’s profits drop 


Net sales of Midland Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, in the fiscal year ended 
July 31 showed an increase of 7.4 
per cent. The total was the second 
largest in the company’s history. 

“Nevertheless,” the annual report 
states, “sales were disappointing 
and, except for the pre-Easter sea- 
son, were sluggish throughout the 
year.” Net profit decreased 14.7 
per cent, mainly because of in- 
creased departmental selling costs. 

The firm operates a chain of 
some 40 leased departments, prin- 
cipally handling women’s shoes. 


Chain sales up slightly 


Shoe chain volume during Sep- 
tember showed a slight increase 
over a year ago, but failed to match 
the upward trend of retail sales in 
general. Composite sales of four 
reporting chains revealed a 1 per 
cent increase, not enough to com- 
pensate for the increase in num- 
ber of units. 

For the first nine months of 
1961, the same chains showed a 
composite sales increase of 114 per 
cent. 


Ohio Retailers’ officers 


Richard Kertscher, a Ravenna, 
O., merchant, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio Shoe Retailers 
Assn. at its annual meeting in 
Columbus. Tom Flippen of San- 
dusky is first vice-president and 
Richard Kremer of Marietta is 
second vice-president. All operate 
stores bearing their own names. 


© Sim Nathan’s, a _ family-type 
shoe store in Redding, Calif., re- 
cently celebrated the completion 
of 35 continuous years at the 
same location. Owner Sim Nathan 
marked the event with giveaways 
and special displays featuring 
antique footwear. 
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RETAIL EXPANSION 


Four Genesco chains 
to grow by 36 stores 


Four chains operated by Gen- 
esco, Inc., will grow by a total of 
36 stores between the fall of this 
year and fall 1962. 

When these units are added, the 
four chains — Hardy, Holiday, 
Flagg Bros. and Bell Bros.—will 
have some 450 branches in opera- 
tion. The details: 

® Hardy: Stores tentatively 
slated to open within the next six 
months are in Levittown and 
Huntington, N. Y.; Austin, Hous- 
ton and El] Paso, Tex., and Balti- 
more. 

© Holiday: New stores in this 
group opened during October in 
Philadelphia, Merchantville, N. J., 
and La Mesa, Calif. Plans call for 
two more in 1962, in Fullerton, 
Calif., and Baltimore. 

© Flagg Bros.: This chain has 
16 new leases on properties where 
stores are to open by next fall. 
Some are in Kansas City, Mo.; 
Merchantville, N. J.; Philadelphia, 
two stores; La Mesa and Chula 
Vista, Calif.; Oakbrook, Ill.; Min- 
neapolis; and New York, four 
stores. 

® Bell Bros.: Nine new stores 
are on the program, in Ft. Myers, 
Pompano Beach and Hollywood 
Beach, Fla.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Huntsville, Ala.; Shreveport, La.; 
Mableton, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., 
and Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


Milia’s Shoe Store, Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., reported a 20 per cent in- 
crease in sales for the first month 
following a move to next door. 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Milia 
operate the remodeled, family-type 
store, with their son, P. L. Milia, 
as manager. The store will operate 
under Brown Shoe Co.’s IRD pro- 
gram, with a capacity of 7,000 
pairs. 

e . e 

Spencer Shoe Co., Inc., will 
operate the shoe departments in 
three new Scots Discount Depart- 
ment Stores, in Newington, Bloom- 
field and Norwich, Conn., as well 
as the Scots outlet in East 
Windsor, Conn. The three new 
stores will carry shoes for the 
family and women’s bags. 
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Parlor-type sales area with hidden stock characterizes Ehinger salon in Grand Rapids. Wall 
diamonds match the coloring of store's furniture. Softly lighted display islands (right) dress 
up functional building supports, breaking up the store's depth. 


Ehinger adds men’s lines 


after move to bigger site 


Ehinger Shoes, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., counts itself the largest one- 
floor independent shoe store in 
Michigan following its recent move 
to the city’s main downtown street. 

President Ray Ehinger spent 
about $50,000 to convert an old 
restaurant into a salon. The new 
site, with 42,000 sq. ft. on the shop- 
ping floor, is double the size of the 
old one. So the firm, which has a 
high-fashion reputation, has ex- 
panded its price range of women’s 
footwear and added a men’s depart- 
ment for the first time. 

The 800-sq.-ft. men’s section is 
at the rear, three steps above the 
level of the rest of the store. Bos- 
tonian shoes are featured. 


Shoes in ‘Supercenter’ 


Olson Shoe Stores of Minneapo- 
lis operates the shoe store in the 
huge new Grand Central Super- 
center in the Minneapolis suburb 
of Columbia Heights, Minn. The 
shoe store, 67 by 24 ft., offers a full 
selection of family footwear with 
pre-selection displays. 

Lines to be carried include Rand, 
Nunn-Bush, Poll-Parrot and Trim 
Tred. The entire operation will be 
highly promotional, according to 
Dick Olson, an executive of Olson 
Shoe Stores. Frank Newcomer is 
manager. 

The Grand Central Supercenter 
is housed in a one-story building 
with a total of 3% acres of floor 


space. The Supercenter will be mer- 
chandised as a single unit with the 
exception of the service depart- 
ments and the shoe store. The op- 
eration contains a giant super- 
market, a complete department 
store, a drug store, hardware store 
and many service facilities. 
” 8 * 

Louis Ostrov Shoe Co., Akron, 
O., recently opened five additional 
free-standing, self-service dis- 
count stores, four in Columbus, 
O., and the other in Port Huron, 
Mich. They operate under the 
name Crosby Self-Service Shoes. 
The Ostrov firm operates 84 units 
in the Midwest, including 23 dis- 
count stores and leased depart- 
ments in discount stores. The 
others are conventional shoe stores 
and _ service-type leased depart- 
ments. 
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The North Side Promenade 
Shop, which debuted recently at 
3429 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Mil- 
waukee, specializes in footwear 
for square dancers. It also carries 
a complete stock of western and 
square dance apparel for men and 
women. Owner Otto Kenyon said 
his major stock items in footwear 
include men’s cowboy boots, moc- 
casins and slipons. Women prefer 
casual flats with some fancy trim. 

ow a . 

Wilbar’s Shoe, Inc., has opened 
a second women’s shoe store in 
downtown Providence, R. I. Sey- 
mor Vigor, formerly manager of 
a company unit in Boston, man- 
ages the new store. 





Fourth store for Berger 


Stanley P. Berger, who with his 
two brothers operates three retail 
shoe stores in three eastern Penn- 
sylvania cities, has opened a store 
selling women’s dress and sports 
shoes in Reading, Pa. He is sole 
owner and manager. 

Before moving into the modern 
one-story structure on Reading’s 
main street, Berger sold shoes in 
the Towne and Country women’s 
wear shop a few doors away. His 
new, 1,000-sq.-ft. store is the Towne 


Shoe Shop. 

Berger’s partnership with his 
brothers, Emanuel and Harold J., 
involves the Boston Shoe Stores in 
Pottstown, Phoenixville and Doyles- 
town. In Berger’s Reading store he 
claims a selling area of 1,000 
sq. ft. with three full-time and 
three part-time sales personnel. 

* e o 

Guido Mortorotti, Italian manu- 
facturer of men’s and women’s 
shoes, announced plans for other 
West Coast retail shoe stores 
similar to one just launched at 





SPORT KING and SPORT QUEEN 


ICE SKATES 


with 
genuine Canadian blades 


A complete quality-built 
in-stock line for men, 

women, boys and girls. 

All made on new technically 
designed lasts for correct fit 
and comfort. Unmatched values. 


MEN'S HOCKEY SKATE, #1120 
Black cowhide uppers. Wine box foe and 
trim. Sizes 5-13. Your cost $7.30. 


BOYS' HOCKEY SKATE, #1100 
Black cowhide uppers. Wine box toe and 
trim. Sizes 11-4. Your cost $6.00. 


MEN'S FIGURE SKATE, #1240 
Black elk uppers. Sizes 4-13. vou os 


MEN'S FIGURE SKATE, #1243 
Black cowhide uppers. Insulated and lined. 
Sizes 4-13. Your cost $8.10. 


FOR SMALL ORDERS 


BOYS' FIGURE SKATE, +1210 

Black cowhide uppers. Sizes 11-4. Your 
cost $6. 

LADIES’ FIGURE SKATE, #1215 

White cowhide uppers. Sizes 4-10. Your 
cost $7.30. 


LADIES’ FIGURE SKATE, #1216 
White cowhide uppers. Insulated and 
lined. Sizes 4-10. Your cost $7.75. 
GIRLS’ FIGURE SKATE, +1200 
White cowhide uppers. Sizes 11-5. Your 
cost $6.00. 

Rubber Skate Guards 75¢ 


Net F.0.B. Boston « Athletic Footwear Division 
BERNED SHOE CO., 207 ESSEX ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Man 


Tele itla-ta; 


e Distributors 











226 Powell St., San Francisco. 
Although Mortorotti has many re- 
tail outlets in Italy, the San 
Francisco store, known as San 
Remo Shoes, is his first in the 
U. S. Previously the company has 
distributed its shoes in this 
country only via men’s wear and 
department stores. 


TRANSACTIONS 
Rolfe leaves Dalsimer’s 


Murray S. Rolfe, co-owner, execu- 
tive vice-president and secretary of 
S. Dalsimer & Sons, 1211 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, has sold his inter- 
est in the business and severed his 
connection with the firm. 

Rolfe is a past president of the 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers 
Assn. and a former director of the 
Philadelphia Merchants Assn. Be- 
fore joining Dalsimer’s, he was 
with Delman and Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, and Bonwit Teller, 
Philadelphia. Rolfe said his future 
plans were not yet decided. 


Pliner-Rosenberg link 


Joseph Rosenberg, president of 
the three Rosenberg’s Shoe Stores 
in Philadelphia, has merged his 
operation with 
the H. E. Pliner 
Shoe Co., owned 
by Joray, Inc., 

Reading, Pa. The 
transaction  cre- 
ates an 11-unit 
chain, mostly ju- 
venile and teenage 
stores, with a few 
family-type 
stores, through- 
out the Greater JOSEPH ROSENBERG 
Philadelphia area. 

Rosenberg will serve as president 
and general manager of the merged 
company, which will carry the Pli- 
ner name. Each store will retain 
its present name. Plans call for 
converting all the stores to family 
units, and adding more outlets. 

s * e 

Fergusson’s Shoe Store, Havre, 
Mont., has been bought by Arnold 
Braaten of Kalispell, Mont., who 
will change the name to Arnie’s 
Shoes. Braaten was with Fergus- 
son’s Shoes in Kalispell for 11 
years, serving as manager and 
buyer. 
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SHOE 
SCHOOL 


Heres a quick and easy inventory plan 


You can have an easier, faster, more complete and 
more accurate inventory in your shoe store or de- 
partment by adopting this four-step program: 

1. Organize 
2. Deputize 
3. Supervise 
4; Analyze 

Each step is logical. Together they cover your 
physical inventory completely. And, adopted for 
your shoe store or department inventory, you will 
find this dreaded chore is completed quicker and 
easier. 

1. ORGANIZE: First in your organization you will 
want to set a time for your inventory. Many shoe 
retailers take inventory on December 31. This is the 
traditional time, but you may find your inventory 
will be quicker and easier if you select a time when 
your shoe stock is low. Errors can be kept at a mini- 
mum if inventory is scheduled when sales activity is 
slow in your shoe store or department. 

A physical inventory held in the evening will avoid 
confusion. But the inventory crew may not be as 
alert as they would be earlier in the day. Sunday is 
preferred by many shoe retailers because it avoids 
interruptions and late-evening fatigue errors that 
may develop. Overtime wages, or compensating 
time off, should be considered when selecting the 
day of the week and the time of day for your inven- 
tory. 

Another phase of your inventory organization will 
be the selection of forms. Use standard forms. Num- 
ber serially to check on the completeness of your in- 
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ventory. Have plenty of forms on hand to complete 
the inventory without delay or interruptions. 

Stock arrangement before the count starts will avoid 
many duplicate listings in your shoe inventory. 
Getting the shoe stock in the right order down the 
shelf sections may take time, but it will avoid inven- 
tory errors. And, it may save you plenty of selling 
time and customer dissatisfaction later. 

Some shoe retailers make advance listings of stock 
during this pre-inventory stock organization. The 
listing is completed shelf after shelf down the stock 
section. Then, when the final counting is made the 
amount only is entered on the pre-written inventory 
sheets and your shoe inventory moves at a rapid 
pace. 

Valuation of your shoe stock is another phase of 
the inventory organization. As you know, a shoe in- 
ventory can be valued at (1) cost, (2) cost or market, 
whichever is lower, or (3) retail. Check with your 
accountant to be sure you have the best method of 
taxwise valuation for your shoe inventory. Then be 
sure all stock is priced the same to avoid errors and 
lost time in your inventory. 

2. DEPUTIZE: Work of any kind is easier when it 
is divided. This is especially true of a shoe store or 
department physical inventory. In this phase of 
your inventory plan, you will want to cover four 
things: 

1. Selection of your inventory crew 

2. Careful training of the crew 

8. Developing a team spirit in the crew 

4, Fixing responsibility for the inventory jobs. 





Easy inventories... 


You may have enough people in your shoe store or 
department to have the regulars handle the inven- 
tory. If you call in others, however, you will want 
to be sure that they are qualified for a shoe store 
inventory. 

Training of the inventory crew will include the 
way to use the forms—how to list, what to list, where 
to count, ete. You may find it helpful if you sell the 
importance of taking a correct physical inventory to 
the people selected for this job. Rules you want fol- 
lowed during inventory should be covered in the 
training period before inventory starts. 

Team spirit makes the work seem easier and avoids 
any slow-down tactics. Selecting people for each 
counting and listing team who work well together 
will go a long way in making the spirit high during 
your shoe inventory. 

Some shoe retailers assign certain sections of the 
store or department to certain individuals to count 
and list. These people are responsible for completing 
this work quickly. Errors that are discovered are 
charged to these people. 

3. SUPERVISE: Spot checks made of the physical 
inventory will uncover some errors in counting and 
listing. And, even more important, this spot check- 
ing will have a tendency to keep all of the crew peo- 
ple on their toes during inventory. 

During the extensions of the inventory, you may 
want to check certain items to be sure the math is 
correct. One error uncovered during a spot check of 
the extensions will make the people more careful in 
their work. 

Another thing that can be supervised in a shoe 
store or department inventory is the way the people 
are counting. Some people, for instance, will take 
time to count all the shoe findings when a good guess 
would be within a few cents of the correct amount. 
On the other hand, there are some who will guess at 
anything—regardless of the value of the stock or the 
amount on hand. 

Good supervision of a physical inventory includes 
some effort to keep the spirit of the inventory crew 
high. A few coffee breaks during the long hours of 
counting will actually save time in the long run. 
Good old-fashioned compliments on the speed being 
made, the accuracy of the counting, or the legibility 
of the listing will give the inventory crew a shot in 
the arm. 

4. ANALYZE: One way a shoe inventory is ana- 
lyzed is in the comparison with the unit control sys- 
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tem. Some items may show they are in long supply, 
and the physical inventory reveals the stock is com- 
pletely gone. It will keep your shoe stock balanced 
if it is analyzed after the counting has been com- 
pleted. 

Shortages or overages may be uncovered during 
the physical inventory of your shoe store or depart- 
ment. When this fact is revealed, it is an indication 
that something is wrong with the control. 

This may indicate honest mistakes or there may be 
some dishonesty in the store. In any event, an anal- 
ysis of the inventory will provide a starting point to 
eliminate this type of profit robber. 

Old stock may come to light during the shoe in- 
ventory. Some shoe retailers make separate listings 
of these old items and work out a plan of liquidation 
after the hectic days of counting and listing are 
over. This old stock check can be used to your ad- 
vantage in getting the value of your inventory in line 
with current prices of this stock. 

Buying plans for your shoe store or department 
can be developed in your inventory analysis. Items 
that are out of stock or in short supply will be re- 
vealed and can be ordered. Shoes that are over- 
stocked can be spotted and plans made to promote 
these numbers until the overstock is reduced. 

Any way, you look at it, inventory is a chore; but 
this Abbas 4 program will help you complete it 


quicker and easier—and the results will be complete - 


and accurate. 
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What's in 
a foot? 


Almost every shoeman knows that there are 26 
bones in the foot. But there are a lot of other in- 
teresting things about foot bones which aren’t so 
commonly known—yet are important to shoes and 
shoemen. 

A pair of feet has a total of 52 bones. That’s one- 
fourth of all the bones in the human body. Why so 
many bones in the feet? Because—perhaps with the 
exception of the hands—no other part of the body is 
so constantly active. And no other part must endure 
the stresses and strains as does the foot. 

Actually, there are 28 bones in each foot. Under 
the big toe are two pea-sized bones called sesamoids 
which serve as a protective wall through which passes 
an important tendon. However, the sesamoids are 
usually not included in the general foot-bone count. 

Now, you can learn a great deal about the natural 
function of the foot by the shape and position of the 
bones. 


For example, the biggest and strongest bone of the 
foot is the heel bone, called the calcaneus or os calsis. 
But why is it so big and chunky? Because it’s the 
first bone to take the full body weight with each step. 
So nature made it big and heavy to withstand this 
pounding abuse. 


The next largest bone is the astragulus. It rests 
atop the heel bone and just a bit forward of it. Ac- 
tually it connects the foot to the leg by forming the 
ankle joint. It’s also a large, chunky bone because the 
body weight comes through it, and because of the 
great activity of the ankle joint itself. 

Altogether, there are seven bones in the rear foot, 
called the “tarsus” section. We've already discussed 
two of them. The other five are the cuboid (the third 
largest), on the outer side of the foot; the navicular 
(on the inner side, just at the roof of the long arch) ; 
and the three cunieform bones, going across the foot 
just behind the instep. 

All of these tarsal bones are chunky and fairly large. 
Why? Because of the special work they’re built for. 
The rearfoot is the weightbearing section. These 
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bones must have bulk strength because they form two 
arches: the transverse arch (behind the foot, across 
the instep) ; and the rear portion of the long arch. 

Thus, there is a purpose for the shape and size of 
these bones. So when you speak of weightbearing in 
the foot, you must necessarily think of this job as be- 
longing primarily to the rearpart (tarsus) of the foot. 

We now come to the five metatarsal bones, extending 
from the instep, forward to the ball on a downward 
slant. The metatarsal bones are “jointed” to the tar- 
sal bones. 

“The metatarsals are long and thin, with spaces be- 
tween them in the center. Why long and thin—unlike 
the chunky shape of the tarsals? Because they’re built 
for mobility. On weightbearing, these metatarsals 
will “spread” to allow stretch or expansion of the foot 
at waist and instep. This elastic spreading action 
serves as a kind of shock absorber. So these long, 
thin bones act as sort of fingers, mobile and flexible. 
When you “lock” them, such as with a tightly laced 
shoe, you restrict their normal flexibility of action. 

The base or rear part of these metatarsals help 
form the main arch, the longitudinal. The heads or 
forepart of the metatarsals form the ball of the foot 
(modern medicine now refutes the idea of a metatarsal 
“arch” as a true arch). 

Lastly we come to the 14 phalanges, the toe bones. 
These are very small bones. Each toe has three of 
these tiny bones, except the big toe which has two 
bones, though they’re a bit larger. . 

Why three bones and two joints in a toe? For the 
same reason you find the same pattern in the fingers 
—for mobility, dexterity, prehensibility. In short, 
the toes are meant to grip, grasp and flex. So nature 
gave them a skeleton of small, mobile bones. 

Now you see that there is a reason why there are 
three separate sections—tarsus, metatarsus and pha- 
langes—in the foot. And why the bones in each sec- 
tion have their own unique shapes. It’s because the 
three parts of the foot have three separate functions. 
It’s no wonder the human foot is called a masterpiece 
of engineering. 
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Sell what's NEW 


The shoes you are selling today 
are very different from the shoes 
your customers bought 10 years 
ago. Not only are they different in 
style and construction but in their 
component parts. 

Probably your customers have 
commented on their changed ap- 
pearance. But have you ever con- 
sidered what an excellent opportu- 
nity those comments offer to pre- 
sent the strong story of the shoe 
industry progress in the last 
decade? 

Your customer notices quickly 
the changes in style, color and the 
shape of shoes which take place 
from year to year. Some may even 
remark that the shoes they are 
wearing are lighter and more flexi- 
ble than those they wore as re- 
cently as five years ago. Why wait 
for them to make an observation or 
comment? Why not take the posi- 
tive approach, and point out to 
them that modern shoe technology 
has produced the lightest, most 
flexible footwear Americans have 
ever worn? 

Point out to them, too, that light- 
ness and flexibility have been ac- 
complished without sacrificing 
wearing qualities. 

For the past 10 years women 
have been wearing and enjoying 
light, flexible shoes. It has been 
an era of the soft shoe, and 
women have liked them so well that 
they have increased their per capita 
consumption from 3.92 pairs in 
1950 to an estimated 4.41 pairs in 
1960. An all time high was reached 
in 1959 when they bought 4.56 
pairs per capita. 

Men’s shoes, too, have been get- 
ting progressively lighter in weight 


and appearance during the last five 
years. Improved leathers which 
permit the use of thinner soles and 
closer edge trims have made Good- 
year Welts more flexible. The ce- 
ment process, which revolutionized 
the women’s industry when it was 
introduced some 20 years ago, has 
made rapid advances in men’s shoes 
in the past five years. Its use shows 
every sign of increasing as men’s 
preference for lighter, softer shoes 
continues to grow. 

Children’s shoes also have fol- 
lowed this trend to lighter weights. 
The cement process, which has been 
used for years in girls’ shoes is now 
being used to attach lightweight 
soles of treated leathers, “nuclear” 
and vinyl materials to boys’ shoes, 
reducing their weight and making 
edges slimmer and trimmer, 

The industry’s newest processes, 
vulcanizing and injection molding, 
are still in their relative infancy, 
but both hold great possibilities. 
They make possible, for the first 
time, a watertight bond between 
bottom and upper. When silicone- 
treated leathers are used in uppers, 
these processes produce the water- 
proof work shoes and hunting boots 
for which the consumer has waited 
so many years. In children’s shoes 
they have made it possible for man- 
ufacturers-to guarantee that soles 
will wear as long as uppers. 

What are some of the component 
parts that have made these differ- 
ent shoes possible? 

@ Latex-impregnated cellulose 
insoles, light, flexible and 
engineered specifically for 
the type and construction of 
shoes in which they are 
used. 


@ Polyethylene counters and 
thermoplastic box toes for 
smoother-looking shoes. 
Elastomer-resin, or “nu- 
clear” soles; flexible, longer 
wearing, water-repellent. 
Resin-impregnated leathers, 
more wear from thinner, 
lighter-weight soles. 
Injection - molded polyvinyl 
chloride one-piece soles and 
heels, featherweight and col- 
orful; they actually outwear 
quality uppers. 

Neoprene soles, impervious 
to oil and gasoline, for work 
shoes. 

Urethane - coated leathers 
for scuff-resistant uppers; 
they bring better “break” 
to less expensive leathers, 
shine easily with the wipe 
of a damp cloth and are 
ideal for children’s shoes. 

These are but a few of the many 
components which have made pos- 
sible the “different” shoes you are 
selling to men, women and children 
today. 

Each has made its own contribu- 
tion to the great performance val- 
ues consumers are receiving in 
shoes. And importantly, these new 
processes and materials have en- 
abled the industry to hold the price 


‘line in face of steadily rising costs. 


The average consumer expenditure 
for shoes in 1950 was $5.67. Today 
it is $5.92, an increase of less than 
4.5 per cent. 

Whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, tell your customers 
about the great values they receive 
in shoes. Better still take the posi- 
tive approach and create the op- 
portunity yourself. 
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Retail Personnel 





Departments... 


JUBILEE CITY, Houston—Ap- 
pointed Clayton Coty manager of the 
shoe department at the 10400 Eastex 
Freeway store. 

MEYERS & McCARTHY, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.—Appointed Fred Ahle- 
meyer manager of the shoe depart- 
ment of this men’s wear store. 

A. SAAB DEPARTMENT STORE, 
Canton, Miss. — Appointed Jimmy 
Jackson manager of the shoe depart- 
ment. 

THE VALLEY, Vicksburg, Miss.— 
Appointed Fred B. Mays shoe buyer. 


Chains... 


BEERMAN STORES, INC., Day- 
ton, O.—Elected Max Gutmann ex- 
ecutive vice-president and general 
merchandise manager. He has been 
executive vice-president of Bee-Gee 
Shoe Corp., an affiliate which oper- 
ates the Conover shoe stores and 
leases shoe departments in discount 
stores besides operating all shoe de- 
partments in the Beerman chain. 
Marvin Marcus succeeds Gutmann as 
executive VP and general merchan- 
dise manager of Bee-Gee, which will 
soon become a wholly owned subsid- 
iary of Beerman Stores. 

EDISON BROS. STORES, INC., St. 
Louis — Transferred Joe C. Brown 
from manager of a Baker’s store in 
Des Moines, Iowa, to manager of a 
Baker’s unit in Wichita, Kan. 

TRIANGLE SHOE _ STORES, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.— Appointed Har- 
old W. Rommelman manager of a 
Carthage, N. Y., store, succeeding 
Mrs. Leon A. Oliver, who resigned. 
Rommelman was formerly with Marsh 
Shoe Store, Watertown, N. Y. 


Other retailers .. . 


C. H. FISH, Seekonk, Mass., and 
WHITE SHOE STORE, Middleboro, 
Mass. — Announced retirement of 
Charles H. Fish. His son, Alden B., 
becomes sole owner. 

RACKLEY’S BUDGET SHOE 
STORE, Jackson, Mich. — Appointed 
Clayton Curry manager, succeeding 
William Tucker. 

STEVE’S SHOES, INC., Kansas 
City, Mo. — Appointed Robert Ash 
manager of Yeager’s Shoe Fair, on 
the Landing. He formerly managed 
another Steve’s unit. 


Organizations .. . 


NATIONAL RETAIL MER- 
CHANTS ASSN., New York — Ap- 
pointed Elmer L. Baab director of 
seminars. He was formerly a consult- 
ant to East Coast firms in manage- 
ment development and _ personnel 
training. 
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Mr. Allen of Allen-Edmonds 


tells why... “U-turn flexibility” that 
follows every foot movement is only 
one of the fine shoe features that help 
guarantee comfort in Allen-Edmonds 
shoes ... and give you more saleable 
features to profit with! See your 
Allen-Edmonds representative now! 


LLEN 


ahoes formar [,DMONDS 


BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 





RETAIL TRADE REPORT 





Sales spotty; ups and downs plague stores 


The weather is a factor 
in some areas. In other 
places, even a business rise 
fails to offset prior losses. 


CHICAGO 


The shoe business here is spotty, 
with outlying stores achieving the 
most impressive gains. Although 
State St. stores are satisfied with 
their women’s casual business, high 
fashion styles are not fulfilling 
early promises. Especially phleg- 
matic are responses to crescent and 
squared toes. One favorite develop- 
ment, however, was the recent 
sharp rise in the hardgoods busi- 
ness on State St. 

Shoe people expect this will be 
followed with a rise in soft goods 
figures with the return of colder 
weather. 

The biggest selling item for the 
outlying dealers are women’s 
stacked heel styles from 18/8 down. 
These are on most reorder lists. 
One outlying department store 
terms the activity of this business 
as fantastic, and attributes his 6 
per cent gain over last year to this 
business. 

Next in popularity are the opera 
pumps, either plain or with simply 
dressed vamps. Black calf is way 
out in front, but there is an in- 
creased interest in color combina- 
tions. Popular combos are otter 
and black, Van Dyke brown and 
black, and sepia and black. 

The older women’s favorite cas- 
ual shoes are the supple white leath- 
ers with crepe soles. Girls prefer 
flatties with cowboy stacked heels 
from 8/8 down. Ombre brown or 
multi-color suedes with slightly 
spatted toes are the favorites here. 


St. Louis: Sales blow 
hot, then turn cold 


St. Louis retail shoe sales blow 
hot and cold. Children’s stores and 


departments have gone suddenly 
cold, while women’s operations are 
enjoying a pleasant and profitable 
burst of activity. 

Spurring the women’s traffic has 
been a series of special price groups 
of fall and winter pairs. Savings 
ranged from 15 to 25 per cent on 
limited patterns and lines, but the 
advertised specials at least drew 
traffic and resulted in multiple sales 
for dealers. 

Anniversary sales continued 
storewide in department stores and 
specialty shops during most of the 
month. 

Reptile and reptile-replica, alone 
or in combination, are mentioned 
most often as sales “sleepers” here, 
along with their coordinated hand- 
bags. The neutral brown otter is 
drawing extra handbag sales also, 
since the typical buyer of otter- 
colored shoes has no color-matching 
bag already on her closet shelf. 


In women’s casuals, buyers say 
that thick foam cushioning is re- 
quested “at least once every hour” 
this fall, a jump over last year’s 
interest in it. 

Men’s fitting chairs are busy 
downtown, nearly idle in the sub- 
urbs. Buyers report that men are 
“style-shopping” demandingly this 
season, evidencing less and less in- 
terest in the “same old basics which 
in past years made up 50 per cent 
of our patterns.” Good selling types 
for men include black handsewn 
slipons, water repellent brushed pig 
casuals at sale prices, russet brown 
straight tip brogues, and dress type 
casuals with elasticized toplines and 
stretch goring. High-style dressers 
continue to request pointed toes. 


Boston: Slight pickup 


seen; more hoped for 


Retailers here report a slight 
pickup in sales over the past sev- 
eral weeks with much still remain- 
ing to be desired. There are puz- 


zling predictions on which future 
styles will catch on in women’s 
lines. Women’s buying seems in- 
consistent because of this. 

Casuals for the most part seem 
the women’s favorite. High-style 
sellers are still the double needle 
with a medium heel as top number. 
Variations of colors from black to 
magenta to greens are being fa- 
vored. Square toes remain on dis- 
play but are being by-passed in 
general by Boston consumers. 

Children’s retailers are realizing 
a slight pickup following the sea- 
sonal dip after school opening. Soft 
leather casuals and Italian style 
mocs seem to be the trend for teen- 
agers and young misses. 

Men’s stores are showing a bet- 
ter volume in the fall lines, with 
blacks and black-browns in moc 
styles and plain toes getting pref- 
erence. Soft leather casuals are 
still a good item in some areas. 

Retailers see a better reception 
being given the few price-raised 
items which were being balked at 
earlier. 


Los Angeles: Fall advent 
meets mixed feelings 


The advent of the fall season in 
Southern California, hardly identi- 
fiable in this southland climate, was 
greeted by area shoe retailers with 
mixed feelings. Most merchants, 
recalling the severe slump in busi- 
ness a year ago this time, expected 
that an improved economic picture 
—coupled with consumer interest 
in new styling, particularly in wo- 
men’s shoes—would provide a wel- 
come boost in sales. 

In many areas this proved to be 
the case, while in others, notably 
a few low- to medium-price opera- 
tions, business was slow in October. 

One important medium- to high- 
price shoe chain which operates its 
own stores and leased departments 
reported business ahead of average 
for this time of year. In the wo- 
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men’s departments of this opera- 
tion, customer interest centered in 
crescent and pointed toe shoes, 
more than in square toes, although 
sales in that style were not dis- 
appointing. 

One of Los Angeles’ most highly 
regarded department stores, with 
several suburban branches, report- 
ed that business was very good in 
September, a little off in October, 
but then slightly better than 
average. 


Detroit: Auto pickup 
boosts shoe sales, too 


Retail sales gradually picked up 
as auto plants resumed operations 
in the Motor City and the majority 
of shoe dealers report current sales 
figures as “favorable.” 

In women’s dress shoe lines, 
closed tapered pumps continue in 
first place, with customers evidently 
“sold” on the wide variety avail- 
able. Dealers are experiencing un- 
usual success with the new browns, 
neutral tones, and multi-color pat- 
terns. Unlined versions in soft 
glove leathers, in both high and 
mid-heels, are favored. Otter and a 
light smokey-toned neutral are two 
of the best colors, both in dress 
and casual styles. 

The stacked heel and conserva- 
tive square toe, on walking and 
tailored suit shoes, are proving to 
be a real success story that finds 
retailers re-ordering more than 
once on these styles. 


New York: Sales down; 
warm weather blamed 


Business is off in New York. It 
is down as much as 20 per cent 
from last year, retailers of men’s 
shoes report. The cause is a con- 
tinuation of unsuitable weather, 
namely consistent (and persistent) 
warm weather. 

Popular-priced women’s shoe 
stores report that demand is “not 
as good as last year—but not way 
off.” There is some interest in 
stacked heels, otter as a primary 
color and in combinations of black 
and brown. These three are help- 
ing to offset the generally “spotty” 
condition of business and beginning 
to enter the retail picture strongly. 
In higher-priced women’s shoes, 
lizards and snakes are doing well— 
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helping to make the over-$8 cate- 
gory a “little better.” Men’s shoe 
retailers, the dimmest of the lot, 
are waiting out the weather and 
hoping that the first, consistent 
cold spell will dent their stocks of 
heavier-type brogues. 


Washington: Morale 
higher than last month 


While business is still somewhat 
slower than normal, Washington 
retailers are considerably more en- 
couraged over fall prospects than 
they were a month ago. As one 
retailer expressed it, “There has 
been enough positive business so 
far to indicate that when fall 
weather finally arrives, business 
should be tremendous.” 

Women’s retailers offer the most 
encouraging picture at the moment. 
The consensus is that Washington 
women are ready to buy shoes with 
a “fresh look.” For example, there 
is steady acceptance of dressy fash- 
ion shoes in 12/8 and 14/8 heights; 
good sales of black, square toe peau 
de soie dancing pumps with 12/8 
heels; increased acceptance of 
square toe styles, particularly in 
lower heels; interest in “unique” 
colors (one retailer reports black 
cherry outselling the several other 
colors stocked) ; and a start of in- 
terest in crescent toes, which is 
expected to be strong by spring. 


Miami: Crescent toe 
tops all others for fall 


The crescent toe promises to be 
the big fall news here for resort 
and cruisewear with leathers out- 
selling patents about 60 to 40 per 
cent. 

Color news is as varied as the 
weather at this time of year. Char- 
treuse, beige, burgundy and tanger- 
ine were strong in Miami Beach 
with few black leathers and failles 
strong in the picture. Skins look 
exciting at the Beach, light skins 
such as lizards, etc. 

At a large downtown department 
store black silk peau de soie and 
black calf were strongest and 
pumps are high fashion for fall. 
The new magenta is coming on 
strong and the tapered toe is better 
at this store than the square toe. 

At a popular-priced store, black 
leather and fabrics were selling 


well and new prints in silk, velvet- 
een and meshes are beginning to 
create interest. Triple needle pumps 
also were strong here and brown 
leathers are holding their own. Fall 
colors in high shades are moving 
slowly with green and mulberry 
best. 


Houston: The gold rush 
is on in full fall swing 


The year for elegance; so the fe- 
male consumer has been told. Here, 
a lot of noise about opulence: bro- 
cades, shimmering fabrics and 
fringe. 

In the shoe stores, she’s buying 
gold. Not just gold spectators, 
which stores here have re-ordered 
again and again. (And now are 
buying on the square toe last, as 
well.) But now customers are buy- 
ing all-over gold shoes. Gold flats. 
Plus shoes trimmed with gold: nail- 
heads, gold ornaments and piping. 
The gold craze in ready-to-wear and 
jewelry makes the gold rush afoot 
the absolute natural. 

And the gold fad has spilled over 
into children’s and teen’s shoes. 
Though slow starting, they will no 
doubt pick up momentum. 

On display at one store was a 
silver kid spectator. Since this was 
the store that led off the gold pa- 
rade a year or so ago, maybe they 
know something about silver. 
Worth watching. 


Discount chain starts 
‘back to cities’ trend 


Two Guys from Harrison, dis- 
count chain which was a pioneer 
in the movement toward highway 
outlets, has started a “back to the 
cities” move. The pilot store is on 
the main street of Garfield, a town 
in northern New Jersey. It offers 
87,000 sq. ft. of selling space, with 
parking nearby for more than 500 
cars. 

Sid Hubschman, vice-president 
of the 17-unit chain, foresees a 
back-to-cities trend in discount 
stores as a result of the urban re- 
newal programs in many areas. He 
predicts that the discount store 
with ground-floor shopping and two 
and three-level parking will be the 
“downtown” store of the near fu- 
ture. 





NEW PRODUCTS « RETAIL 





Leather Balm 


A new way to restore color to a 
complete wardrobe of women’s 
leather shoes, including latest high 
fashion shades, is provided by Lady 
Esquires- “Cream Leather Balm.” 
This unusual product, which renews 
color as it cleans and conditions the 
leather, is perfume scented and 
easy to apply. It features a con- 
venient foam applicator which does 
not soil hands or stain clothing. 


Available in black, blue, neutral, 
plum, expresso, otter, and Patent 
Glow Clear for patent leather col- 
ors, the balm is attractively pack- 
aged in a tube, to retail at 60¢. 
Comes pre-packed in decorative 
self-selling counter display that 
holds 36 assorted colors. Patent 
Glow Clear available in open stock. 
SOURCE: Esquire Shoe Care Prod- 
ucts, 330 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Profit calculator 


This simple to use, low cost profit 
calculator is designed especially for 
use by retail merchants. Provides 
considerable savings in time, and 
helps eliminate errors in figuring 
costs and profits while stimulating 
more intelligent approach to buying 
and selling problems. 

Device consists of two printed 4- 
in. diameter plastic discs superim- 
posed on each other and revolving 
around a common center. Upper 
disc shows calibrated scale ranging 


from zero to 400 per cent while 
other disc carries scale calibrated 
in numbers designating dollar and 
cents values. Rotating one scale 
upon the other indicates relation- 
ships of mark up and profit per- 
centages to cost and resale values. 
Latter are interpreted in terms of 
units, dozens or gross quantities. 
Priced at $1.50 each, six for $7 or 
$12 per doz. postpaid. SOURCE: 
Parisian Novelty Co., 3510 S. West- 
ern Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Innersole 


This patented new innersole is 
scientifically reinforced at the heel 
and metatarsal areas with slightly 
wider apron reinforcement at the 
inside center arch to reduce strain 
and keep tender spots of foot “air- 
borne.” Introduced as ‘‘Solettes,” 
the innersole contains cushioned 
pads which absorb shock and form 
a mold that adapts itself to each 
foot peculiarity. Light and thin, they 
can be worn in any regular walking 
shoe. SOURCE: O’Donnell-Reed 
Shoe Products Corp., 18740 N.W. 
19th Ave., Opa-Locka, Fla. 
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Foam Insoles! 


full-crimped vamp . 
. tailored combination last! 


MENS 309-4} wie $14.95 


brown 
6% thry 12 ond 13, "B” ond “D™ widths COST TO YOU—$8.90 


LADIES 203°} wwe $12.95 


3054 — brown 
5 thru 10 "A" width—4 thru 10 "C" width COST TO YOU—$7.70 
o 
for immediate 


IN STOC delivery 


ACME BOOT COMPANY, Inc., Clarksville, Tennessee 


One-piece seamless back... 
fully leather lined . . 








Scott's Spun Foam Insoles are just 
the item you need to draw and 
keep happy satisfied customers! 
Thousands of tiny air chambers 
provide walking on air comfort! 
Precise cutting dies assure proper 
shape and contouring for modern- 
day lasts. Attractively packaged 
for Peg-Board display . . . They 
Sell Themselves! 
Stock No. 702 
Ladies’ 3-10, Beige or Grey 
Men's 6-13, Beige Only 

$4.60 Dz. Prs. $52.45 Gr. Prs. 

SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE 69¢ 
Write for a Free Full-Line Scott Catalog! 


~ SCOTT 


FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
| WEBSTER ST.-OMAHA, NEBR 





$44 MILLION GIFT: Members 
of the Slosberg family and the 
Green Shoe-Stride Rite Charitable 
Foundation, Inc., have contributed 
$250,000 to the Beth Israel Hospi- 
tal, Boston. The Slosbergs oper- 
ate Green Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
of Boston. The hospital lauded 
the family’s history of humani- 
tarian endeavor and its devotion 
to the institution’s progress. In 
appreciation of the gift, the hos- 
pital trustees will dedicate the 
main floor of the outpatient de- 
partment as the “Charles Slosberg 
Floor” in memory of the former 
treasurer of Green Shoe. 

e * e 

CAREER COUNSELORS: 
Three fashion executives closely 
linked with the shoe industry have 
been picked by Advertising Women 
of New York Foundation, Inc., to 
take part in the Foundation’s an- 
nual career conference at New York 
University Nov. 18. They are Mar- 
ion Marsh, Partners in Fashion, 
Inc.; Charline Osgood, Osgood As- 
sociates, and Helene O’Hara, Al- 
lied Kid Co. The conference attracts 
some 200 senior women from 50 


eastern colleges. 
o * . 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR: B. B. 
Walker, founder, chairman and 
president of B. B. Walker Shoe 
Co., Asheboro, N. C., manufactur- 
ers, was named a director of the 


PEOPLE IN ACTION 





First National Bank of Asheboro 

. Elliot Breuer, manager of the 
children’s shoe departments of the 
Capwell Stores, Oakland, Calif., 
is a director of the Oakland 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
an active figure in the local United 
Crusade drive and Red Cross 
Council. 


FACTORY VISITORS: Joe M. 
Picciano, shoe merchandise man- 
ager of Hess Bros. department 
store, Allentown, Pa., and Ronald 
Murray, buyer for the store’s fash- 
ion shoe department, were recent 
visitors to Craddock-Terry Shoe 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va. They re- 
viewed the spring-summer wo- 
men’s shoe lines and toured two 
C-T plants. 


RECUPERATING: Edward 
Sherman, manager of Wilbar’s 
Shoe, Inc., Providence, R. I., has 
been recuperating after being ill 
several weeks. 


HOSPITALIZED: W. F. (Smit- 
ty). Smith, Pennsylvania represent- 
ative for A. S. Kreider & Son Co., 
was confined to the Good Samari- 
tan Hospital, Lebanon, Pa., for 
several weeks for observation. As- 
sociates said Smith was not ex- 
pected to resume his duties for 
several more weeks. 


NSMA APPOINTMENTS: The 
Nasivnat Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. has ap- 

pointed Stanley 

Goodman, vice- 

president of 

Mannequin Shoes, 

~ Inc., a Genesco 

division, as chair- 

man of its mar- 

keting committee 

. Ben E. Ed- 

scorn, director of 

market research 

STANLEY GOODMAN for International 
Shoe Co., is the new chairman of 
the market research and statisti- 


cal committee. 
e e £ 


THE RETAIL VIEWPOINT: 
Six merchants who handle the 
Foot-so-Port line met with: Muse- 
beck Shoe Co. salesmen and factory 
executives for the company’s semi- 
annual “Pre-Season Planning Con- 
ference” in Oconomowoc, Wis. They 
previewed and criticized newly de- 
veloped patterns prior to their 
adoption into the coming season’s 
line. The visitors included Marty 
Lewis, Lewis Bros., Joliet, IIl.; 
Steve Stuckman, Stuckman’s Shoes, 
Nappanee, Ind.; and these Foot-so- 
Port Shoe Store operators: A. J. 
Sprague, Des Moines, Iowa; Joe 
Phillips, Pittsburgh; Jack Hill- 
man, Milwaukee, and Ed Rickman, 
Saginaw, Mich. 








DEATHS 





CHARLES KANZLER, 52, office 
manager of Hampshire division, 
International Shoe Co. and a 34- 
year ISCO veteran; Oct. 8, in St. 
Louis. 


KIMBER L. BARTON, SR., 77, 
a former wholesale shoe executive 
who represented Freeman Shoe 
Corp. in Alabama and Mississippi 
prior to his retirement 14 years 
ago; recently, in Birmingham, 
Ala., after a long illness. 


FREDERICK C. MALIN, 61, 
former manager of a Thom McAn 
store in Hartford, Conn.; recently, 
in Manchester, Conn., after a long 
illness. 
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ARGYLE GENTRY, 52, man- 
ager of a Baker’s shoe store in 
Cincinnati and an associate of 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc., par- 
ent company of Baker’s, for 30 
years; Sept. 29, in Cincinnati, 
from surgical complications. 


ARTHUR LEEB, 60, sales man- 
ager for Mary Jane shoe stores, 
$212 N. Lincoln Ave., Chicago; 
Sept. 30, in Chicago. 


FRED L. BAUER, 82, proprietor 
of a Greenfield, Ill., shoe store 
founded by his father 92 years 
ago; Sept. 25, after a six-week ill- 
ness. He was Greenfield’s oldest 
merchant. 


HARRY SIMON, 69, a Philadel- 
phia shoe retailer for 20 years; 
Sept. 27, in Philadelphia. 


JOHN V. MORIARTY, 63, iden- 
tified with the shoe industry for 
385 years, and proprietor of the 
Mr. “C” Shoe Store; by accident, 
Sept. 23; at his home in South 
Attleboro, Mass. 


ALFRED L. MOSES, 62, former 
operator of Edwards Shoe Store, 
Waltham, Mass., who later became 
associated with Nadel Shoe Store, 
Newton Centre, Mass.; Sept. 27, in 
Newtonville, Mass. 


MORRIS IZEN, 67, operator of 
a shoe store at 4023 W. North 
Ave., Chicago, for 40 years; Oct. 3, 
in Chicago. 


MICHAEL L. CULLINAN, 84, 
a founder of the Brotherhood of 
Shoe and Allied Craftsmen; Sept. 
11, in Boston. 
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NEWS AND TRENDS FROM THE MANUFACTURING AND ALLIED FIELDS 


Haverhill unions oppose training school 
proposed to bar shortage of skilled help 


A proposal for a shoe training 
school in the Haverhill, Mass., 
area has brought strong opposi- 
tion from the five local shoe 
worker unions. 

Recognizing an impending short- 
age of skilled workers in the 
“Queen City” of shoe manufactur- 
ing, various groups interested in 
maintaining local labor stability 
had initiated the idea. The average 
age of skilled shoe workers, 
especially stitchers, is dangerously 
high (55-65), and the outlook for 
younger replacements is similarly 
low. 

The training school proposal 
was adopted for further discus- 
sion among manufacturers, union 
officials, schoo] heads, Chamber of 
Commerce and industrial develop- 
ment representatives. 


Easy to establish — Noting the 
presence of an existing state- 
sponsored trade school, the plan- 
ners felt the addition of a shoe 
training department would pose 
little problem. Thomas Garvey, di- 
rector of the Haverhill Trade 
School, said a state-aided school 
could be established where the 
state would provide 15 per cent of 
maintenance and materials, or a 
city school could be founded in 
which the city would be respon- 
sible for financial support. 

Verifying the impending short- 
age, several large manufacturers 
stressed the need for a more pro- 
gressive approach as taken by 
shoe producers in such states as 
Pennsylvania and St. Louis. One 
manufacturer said he knew of 
eight or nine shoe manufacturers 
who would have relocated in 
Haverhill if enough skilled work- 


ers could have been guaranteed. 


The union viewpoint—With the 
exception of one official, the five 
local shoe worker unions opposed 
the idea. The sole defender was 
Stewart F. Prue, Sr., manager- 
treasurer of Joint Executive Board 
31, USWA (AFL-CIO), who felt 
the issue warrants further dis- 
cussion. 

Union officials and Haverhill 
shoe manufacturers contacted by 
the RECORDER expressed the view 
that two factors account for the 
opposition: first, fear of losing 
seniority, and second, loss of bar- 
gaining power as school graduates 
build up a labor pool. However, 
local contracts show that time- 
skilled workers are protected from 
such action. Figures show the 
annual small percentage of shoe 
school graduates can be utilized, 
without adverse affects on present 
employees, to fill normal yearly 
shortages experienced by manu- 
facturers. 


Campaign under way — Mean- 
while, the Haverhill Journal’s ad- 
visory board and many of the lead- 
ing manufacturers have launched 
a campaign to “sell the shoe 
industry” to Haverhill’s future 
labor force. They feel this is the 
initial step in curing the industry’s 
inability to attract vitally needed 
skilled help. 


Two-year pact averts 
strike at 74 Mass. plants 


A threatened strike of some 
3,050 leather workers in 74 Mas- 
sachusetts North Shore area plants 
was averted when the employees 


voted to accept a new two-year con- 
tract. Negotiations between Local 
21, International Leather Workers 
Union (AFL-CIO), and the Mas- 
sachusetts Leather Manufacturers’ 
Assn. has been in progress for 
nearly three months before final 
agreement was reached. 

The new contract provides a 6¢ 
hourly increase effective September 
1962; an increase in life insurance 
from $1,000 to $1,500 double in- 
demnity; increased hospitalization 
benefits from $18 to $21; an in- 
crease in sickness insurance pay- 
ments from $25 to $30 weekly, and 
an additional paid holiday, April 
19 (Patriots’ Day in Massachu- 
setts). 


Sandler-Harmony adds 


ltalian-made transporter 


The Asco Supply Co. and the 
Anzani Giuseppe Co. of Italy have 
announced the first complete in- 
stallation of their new type trans- 
porter in the United States at the 
Sandler-Harmony Shoemakers, 
Inc., factory in Maine. 

Asco is the new subsidiary of A. 
Sandler of Boston, which recently 
opened operations at North Gros- 
venordale, Conn. Asco also pro- 
duces innersoles, outersoles and 
socklinings. 

Max Mayer has been named head 
of the equipment division of Asco. 
The new company is exclusive agent 
in the U. S. for the Anzani Co., 
a major manufacturer of transport- 
ers and associated equipment. The 
transporters are designed to carry 
the shoes from the driers right 
through the complete operation to 
the packing room. 

Among the many advantages 
listed for this system are economy ; 
a space saving of up to 50 per cent; 
reduction of pairs in process; 
quicker deliveries and easier han- 
dling. 
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FTC footwear ‘guides’ 
due early in December 


Government rules, setting forth 
just what must be said and what 
cannot be said about what’s in a 
shoe, probably will be issued in 
about a month. The Federal Trade 
Commission plans to have the rules 
(they’ll be called “guides”) ready 
by early December. 

Some top Kennedy Administra- 
tion officials are prodding the FTC 
to speed up issuance of the rules. 
The shoe industry, on the other 
hand, is cautioning against haste, 
pointing out the need for making 
sure that the rules will be fair and 
equitable when they are issued. 


High court may review 


Brown case this year 


The United States Supreme 
Court is expected to review before 
Christmas a U. S. District Court 
ruling that Brown Shoe Co.’s 1955 
acquisition of the G. R. Kinney Co., 


Inc., violated the Clayton Antitrust 
Act. 

According to Brown spokesman 
J. Hadley Griffin, there has been 
“no setting yet”—that is, the exact 
date or dates on which arguments 
will be heard has not been sched- 
uled. 

Impact of the Supreme Court re- 
view will be far-reaching in all in- 
dustries, not only in the shoe world. 
Business leaders are looking for 
clarification of the term “substan- 
tial lessening of competition.” Ar- 
guments in the Brown-Kinney case 
will be the first before the Supreme 
Court over the Clayton Act’s Sec- 
tion 7 since Congress tightened its 
provisions in 1950. 

Brown will fight the St. Louis 
District Court ruling on _ the 
grounds that, if allowed to stand, 
it will have “unwarranted inhibit- 
ing effect on future corporate ac- 
quisitions, will bar acquisitions 
which Congress did not intend to 
discourage, and will inevitably in- 
jure both competition and the tra- 


ditional and desirable growth of 
American business.” 


$3.7 million in contracts 


Contracts for more than $3.7 mil- 
lion worth of men’s dress shoes 
have been awarded by the Military 
Clothing and Textile Supply Agen- 
cy. Receiving awards were: Genes- 
co, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., 306,816 
pr., $1,854,872; Endicott Johnson 
Corp., 130,788 pr., $800,596, and 
Newport Shoe Mfg. Corp., New- 
port, N. H., 169,536 pr., $1,036,255. 


Japanese shipments dip 


Shipments of plastic shoes from 
Japan to the U. S. have leveled off 
to a steady rate of about $1 million 
per month, according to J. G. 
Schnitzer, director of the Leather, 
Shoes and Allied Products division 
in the U. S. Commerce Department. 
In the first half of 1961, 1.5 million 
pairs were shipped, with a total 
value of $5,495,000. 


Those climbing imports: Even Little League shoes feel the effects 


Praise for Muskie Bill—What’s 
the answer? Olson reiterated his 
association’s belief in, not com- 
pletely free trade or highly re- 
strictive trade barriers, but the 


Little League baseball may be 
an American institution, but Little 
League baseball shoes aren’t. 

Imports of these shoes amount 
to 50 per cent of U. S. production, 
according to Iver M. Olson, direc- 
tor of marketing and research for 
the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. 

Little League shoes are one of 
several segments of the market 
where imports have penetrated to 
what Olson calls a “devastating” 
degree in recent years. Some 
others are women’s and misses’ 
cemented shoes, where imports 
total 15 per cent of domestic out- 
put (33 per cent in the case of 
shoes retailing under $6); men’s, 
youths’ and boys’ cements, 101 per 
cent; skating boots, 27 per cent, 
and track shoes, also 27 per cent. 


Controls or not? — Olson cited 
these figures in a new appraisal 
of the import problem. Speaking 
at Brunswick, Me., he took the 
negative side in a debate on the 
question, “Should the U. S. sup- 
port a policy of uncontrolled im- 
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ports rather than a policy of con- 
trolled foreign trade?” His op- 
ponent was Nelson Stitt, director 
of the Japanese Trade Council. 

In 1961, Olson declared, imports 
of leather and rubber-canvas foot- 
wear are expected to amount to 
about 9 per cent of the total U. S. 
market. In 1962, about 10 per 
cent. While domestic footwear pro- 
duction has jumped some 22 per 
cent from 1954 to 1961, imports 
will have increased over 1,100 per 
cent. 


Look at rubber footwear!—“We 
fear that penetration may reach 
the level obtained in the rubber 
footwear industry, where total 
pairs imported have exceeded 
domestic production,” the NSMA 
executive said. 

Imports have helped slash the 
rolls of shoe production workers 
from a high of 244,000 in 1953 to 
221,000 in 1961, Olson added. And 
they’ve contributed to the num- 
ber of financial failures in the 
shoe manufacturing industry, 
which has totaled about 40 a year. 


“middle-of-the-road” approach of 
“orderly marketing.” He _ re-en- 
dorsed the “Orderly Marketing 
Act” introduced in the 1961 Con- 
gress by Senator Edmund S&S. 
Muskie of Maine. Orderly market- 
ing, Olson explained, seeks “to 
avoid the sudden disruption of 
local markets and to allow indus- 
try adjustments over longer peri- 
ods of time in line with the goals 
of reciprocal trade.” 

The second part of NSMA’s 
strategy, said Olson, has been sup- 
port of the government’s export 
program. And on its own initia- 
tive, the association is “sales- 
prospecting for our industry in 
260 foreign markets on a local 
grass roots level. We do not know 
of any industry in the United 
States that is so vigorously pursu- 
ing export business as U. S. shoe 
manufacturers.” 





How ‘cycles work 
y 


by IVER M. OLSON 


Director, Marketing and Research 
National Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 


An upturn in leather shoe pro- 
duction is long overdue. The up- 
turn should occur at almost any 
time now. And it should arrive 
with dramatic impact. 

How do we know this? This 
kind of forecasting uses no crys- 
tal ball, no intuition. It’s based 
upon the historical pattern of 
shoe production cycles. A fairly 
reliable rhythmic cycle of shoe pro- 
duction has long existed. This 
cycle, as we apply it here, covers a 
period of 30 years. 

The low point in the last shoe 
production cycle should have been 


reached in January, 1961, or even 
as early as November, 1960. At 
the very worst, the rise in produc- 
tion should have occurred in June, 
1961. Economic cycles, however, 
can’t be pinpointed to any given 
month. They occur approximately 
at a given time. A cycle, up or 
down, can take place several 
months before or several months 
after the expected turning point. 

We are now at least seven 
months past the expected turning 
point—the point when production 
should have turned up. We’ve 
been in a period of delayed ac- 
tion; in a sense, waiting on bor- 
rowed time. Cycles can push us a 
bit off balance but never knock us 
completely off our feet. The cur- 
rent cycle has us in an off-balance 


in shoe production 


stance. But we should be ready 
to regain full stance at any mo- 
ment. 

Our chart shows two curves. 
The upper one is shoe production, 
stripped of seasonal fluctuations. 
It goes back 30 years. Note that 
there is a rough regularity of 
peaks and valleys in the produc- 
tion cycle. By reading this cycle 
pattern, the economist can confi- 
dently forecast an upturn now 
due, based upon past performance 
of the cycle. 


Ten in 31 years 


Since 1930, we’ve had ten pro- 
duction cycles, more or less, de- 
pending upon how you split some 
odd movements of the curve dur- 
ing the depression of the Thirties, 
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30-YEAR CYCLE OF SHOE PRODUCTION 


(BASED ON 12-MONTH MOVING TOTALS) 


(SHOE STORE SALES NOT AVAILABLE 
ON MONTHLY BASIS PRIOR TO 1941) 
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or during the war years of the 
Forties (some economists would 
exclude these periods in an analy- 
sis). 

The average duration of each 
cycle — valley to valley — during 
the 30-year period has been 35 
months. That is, over each three- 
year period, roughly, shoe produc- 
tion goes through its full swing 
of rise and fall, of relative feast 
and famine. 

The typical rise from valley to 
peak has been 21 months. 

The average slide from peak to 
valley has been 16 months. 

Thus the periods of rise are 
about 50 percent longer than the 
periods of decline. Keep in mind 
that these are “averages” and that 
each cycle differs a bit from the 
average, though it nevertheless 
conforms to the general pattern. 

We are now at the tail-end of a 
cycle that has been carrying on 
for some 37 months—or a couple 
of months beyond the average full 
cycle. The rise of this cycle started 
about August, 1958, and hit its 
peak 16 months later in December, 
1959. Since then it has been slid- 
ing down for about 21 months. 
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WE NOW LEARN THAT: 


1) There's a rhythmic pattern to shoe produc- 
tion, and the industry's due for a big upturn 


2) Retail shoe sales act independently of shoe 
production cycles and general business cycles 


3) Strong buying movements by retailers are 
influenced more by inventory building than by 
consumer shoe purchases 


life 
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Only once before did the period of 
decline exceed the duration of the 
rise. That was during the 1940-44 
war period, when the rise was 17 
months long, but the fall persisted 
for 27 months. However, there 
was a severe materials shortage 
then which doesn’t exist now. 

So we come to an interesting ob- 
servation about the current cycle. 
Over the 30-year period, the aver- 
age of the cycles showed a climb 
of 21 months and a decline of 16 
months. But in the current cycle 
the very opposite has occurred: a 
climb of 16 months (August, 1958, 
to December, 1959), and a slide of 


21 months (December, 1959, to 
September, 1961). There is no 
single, pat answer to this phenom- 
enon. We know only that the cycle 
is due for an upturn, and feel 
confident that it is due at any mo- 
ment, and probably in a very sub- 
stantial way. 


Peaks get higher 


Now note another interesting 
finding in looking at the produc- 
tion curve on the chart. Note that 
each peak in the cycles is appre- 
ciably higher than the previous 
peak. Thus with each cycle, shoe 
production reaches up to establish 
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a new plateau. For example, the 
peak periods on the chart would 
show something like the follow- 
ing: 1934, 357 million pairs; 1937, 
411 million; 1941, 498 million; 
1946, 528 million; 1953, 532 mil- 
lion; 1956, 588 million; 1959, 638 
million. Hence, continuation of 
the cycle would indicate that the 
next peak (extending into the 
1962-63 period) should reach a 
plateau of at least 650 million 
pairs, and probably higher. 

Now let’s look at the bottom line 
in the chart. This is the cyclical 
curve for retail sales of all foot- 
wear combined. It extends back 
only to 1941 (figures prior to that 
were not available). Also, it ap- 
plies to dollar sales, whereas the 
production figures are in pairs. 
However, the dollar sales are suf- 
ficiently indicative of a sales or 
consumption trend to be used as a 
reliable gauge. 

We now find several things of 
great importance in comparing 
these two cyclical curves. The 
first thing instantly evident is 
that retail shoe sales show an al- 
most steady rise, without erratic 
peaks and valleys as in the pro- 
duction cycle. 

This brings us to a significant 
conclusion: Retail shoe sales are 
apparently immune to general 
business cycles or shoe production 
cycles. While there are minor 
fluctuations, there are no sharp 
highs or lows. This has been even 
more so in recent years, due to 
imports and rubber-canvas. No 
doubt this is related to the fact 
that shoes are a necessity item 
that get purchased, with only 
slight variations, regardless of 
general economic conditions. Also, 
their sales are hitched closely to 
population growth. Close inspec- 
tion will show long (but very shal- 
low) cycles of four to five years. 
But these cycles have no apparent 
relation to shoe production. 

So another significant conclu- 
sion is reached: Retail shoe sales, 
or consumer purchases, are quite 
independent of cyclical move- 
ments in shoe output. 

And still another important 
conclusion: Because we know that 
shoe output, by and large, is gov- 
erned by retailers’ orders—retail 
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buying movements are more or 
less independent of consumer shoe 
purchases. 

Thus we see two fairly consist- 
ent relationships: 

1) Shoe production is linked di- 
rectly to retail buying movements 
that are influenced mainly by in- 
ventory building, followed by pe- 
riods of inventory digestion or liq- 
uidation. Forward covering due 
to expected rises in wholesale 
prices is one primary factor in 
these buying movements. 

2) Retail sales are linked di- 
rectly to consumption, which in 
turn is linked to the steady rise of 
population. 

But in terms of the cycle, the 
movement of the retail shoe sales 
curve seems quite independent of 
the shoe supply situation. There 
are some little zigs and zags that 
occur in an almost random man- 
ner throughout the retail sales 


curve. But these fluctuations sug- 
gest that they likely are leftovers 
from forces that are neither sea- 
sonal, cyclical nor long run. They 
are perhaps from such influences 
as bad weather, war-scare news, 
fads, or other such unpredictable 
happenings. 


Is it tapering? 

Is the long-run upward trend of 
U. S. shoe production tapering 
off? A look at the 31-year output 
curve might suggest this possibil- 
ity, especially when viewed along 
the sales curve. In view of the in- 
roads made by rubber-canvas foot- 
wear and shoe imports in recent 
years, it would not be surprising 
to find a steeper sales curve. 

Another possibility is that since 
the retail curve is in dollars and 
output is in pairs, there is a re- 
flection of inflation in retail sales 


How an Average Shoe Production Cycle Looks 


(Pattern of 10 peak & valley cycles over the past 30 years) 








35-MONTH FULL CYCLE 








How the Presenf Shoe Production Cycle Has Gone 


PEAK DEC. 1959 


VALLEY 








Aus. 1968 |< 


VALLEY 


37-MONTH CYCLE~SO FAR ———— SEPT. 1901 


Note that this present cycle has run just the opposite of the “average” cycle 
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YOU CAN MAKE A BETTER-SELLING ROOFER'S SHOE 
with VUL-CORK ge 


... America’s most versatile soling! 


. 80 light . 


. 80 flexible .. 


. so resilient, 


you can yea uup... «right in the palm of your hand. 





VUL-CORK SOLE DIVISION CAMBRIDGE RUBBER CO., TANEYTOWN, MARYLAND 





and not in output. This may ac- 
count for some, but not all, of the 
slightly steeper sales curve be- 
cause average factory value per 
pair has risen only by about five 
per cent over the past decade. 

Is per capita shoe consumption 
weakening? If so, the projection 
of the cycle is less meaningful. 
But what is the long-term view? 
The trend shows we should have 
no serious worries on this point. 
Per capita shoe consumption con- 
tinues to rise, as shown in the fol- 
lowing five-year groupings: 


Average Per 
Capita Output 





1956-60 
1951-55 
1946-50 
1941-45 
1935-39 
1930-34 


3.49 pairs 
3.33 
S53... 
ia.” 
8.14? 
263 ” 


The extended length or duration 
of the decline in shoe production 
since the peak point of December, 
1959, might be questioned. Does 
it mean that we have lost the edge 


How Shoe Production Reaches New Plateaus 
in Cycles 


1934 1937 1941-42 194647 


to shoe imports or rubber-canvas 
footwear, or both? Has footwear 
fashion been too long with the 
“points,” resulting in a fashion 
lethargy and consumption _let- 
down? Has demand for American- 
made shoes—a bulwark of re- 
markable strength for so many 
years—finally begun to be under- 
mined? 

The answer, as clearly seen in 
the climb of the curves on the 
chart, is an emphatic no. The 
sales curve is steadily upward. 
And the production curve, despite 


195051 


1953 195556 1958-59 1962-63(?) 
its cyclical ups and downs, is also 
a steady climb, peak to peak, with 
consistency of new plateaus. This 
should be eloquent testimony to 
the inherent strength of the shoe 
industry’s growth pattern. There 
appears to be no weakening any- 
where in this pattern. 

But this should warrant no 
smugness or complaceney. Over 
the past decade the long-run trend 
line has risen at a rate just 
slightly faster than that of the 
population. So there is plenty of 
opportunity for improvement. 
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Genesco’s ambitious research program 
produces battery-warmed boot for hunters 


An electrically heated boot for 
hunters, football spectators and 
other people with chilled feet is 
one of the latest products to 
emerge from Genesco’s research 
and development program. 

The boot, still in the develop- 
mental stage, contains an electric 
blanket built in around the toe 
area. Wires lead to a combination 
flashlight and heater control hang- 
ing from the wearer’s belt. On 
two alkaline batteries, the boot 
will function for 12 hours. 

A number of other new products 
and processes have emerged in re- 
cent months and seasons from 
the Genesco, Inc., laboratories in 
Nashville, Tenn. The company 
has told the story of these in trade 
show exhibits through diagrams, 
swatches and sample shoes, plus 
explanatory materials. The devel- 
opments include: 


Shoemaking processes 


® The Genlux process for mak- 
ing cemented slip-lasted shoes 
with sole edge resembling welt 
construction. Resultant shoes fea- 
ture cushioning under the insole 
and a vinyl] outsole. 

© The Gentron process, a new 
development in moccasin con- 
struction adaptable to any shoe 
pattern, not only handsewn vamps. 
The process is in use on Cover Girl 
and Jarman Stratolight footwear. 

* The Genese process, a wrap- 
around sole construction used by 
Genesco’s Glendale division. Up- 
per and sole are made of the same 
leather, and the resulting shoe has 
glove-like softness and sole dura- 
bility due to foam cushioning. 

® Genino, an Italian-type sandal 
construction featuring thick cush- 
ioning. Sample shoes displayed by 
Genesco are of deerskin, calfskin 
and side leather, in thong and san- 
dal patterns with low wedge and 
high wedge heels. 

® The Genfloat process for pack- 
able slipper-shoes with vinyl sole. 
The heel is the only rigid section 
of the flexible shoe. 
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® The Trampoline process for 
moccasin flexibility, a premium- 
price process by which the sole 
leather is hand-laced to the lip of 
the insole, then filled and ce- 
mented to the upper. Johnson & 
Murphy division uses this process. 

© The Gentrix process for rever- 
sible shoes for women and teens. 
Soft, flexible shoes turn completely 
inside out for changeabout color 
effect. 


Leather 


© Evershine, a surface-finished 
leather with built-in shine which 
repels dust, dirt and moisture. 

© Scuff-Tuff, an iso-cyanate-im- 
pregnated white leather which re- 
sists scuffing, offers long wear and 
chemical resistance, is washable 
and won’t rub off on clothing. 
Scuff-Tuff is used for uppers and 
soles of infants’ shoes. 

© Cordosheen, a new cowhide 
tannage with super-luster rival- 
ing cordovan. The new leather 
breathes and reportedly is strong- 
er than cordovan, cuts without 
cripples, and produces what Gen- 
esco calls the tidiest break possi- 
ble in side leather suitable for 
handsewing. 


Shoes and boots 


® Safety-toe service shoes for 
women, with a molded glass fiber 
box toe built in. The shoes report- 
edly will withstand 500 lbs. of toe 
pressure without flinching. 

© The Carpenter shoe, a punc- 
ture-proof shoe with steel box toe 
and protective metal plates under 
the insole and inside the instep 
area. This work shoe comes in 
both high and low styles. 

© The Genex flexible sandal 
with elasticized upper, still ex- 
perimental. 

® Anti-Personnel Mine Sole for 
army boots, incorporating a V- 
shaped metal plate which runs the 
length of the shoe to deflect explo- 
sives from the wearer’s foot. The 
sole was developed under a U.S. 
Army research contract. 


® Don ’n Duff high-top boot for 
military use, featuring leather 
loops and metal rings for closure 
so that the wearer can pull the 
boot on quickly, then pull the 
strings to lace it. 


Fitting devices 

® Footprint shoe fitter, a set of 
polyethylene molds, one for each 
shoe size, with each mold resem- 
bling a footprint-shaped saucer. 
The fitters are made over lasts 
used for Number 26 children’s 
shoes, which have the sole shaped 
to fit the foot in motion. The child 
to be fitted stands with foot in 
mold, so the mother can visually 
appraise the fit and see how her 
child’s foot will rest in a shoe of 
the same size. Footprint shoe fit- 
ters are available limitedly in the 
full children’s size range. A pat- 
ent is pending on the innovation. 

® An electronic shoe fitter re- 
sembling a platform scale, on 
which the consumer stands. Lights 
electronically flash the width, 
length and thickness of the foot 
being measured. The product is 
still in the development stage. 


Innovation at Elda Fair: 
one-piece counter-shank 


A novelty in shoe construction 
was on view at the recent Elda 
Fair in Spain. A plastic counter 
and shank, all in one piece, were 
on display, with the steel shank 
already imbedded in the plastic 
mold. 

Among the advantages of this 
construction are a reduction in the 


New construction, at Elda Fair 
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number of shoemaking operations; 
elimination of noise, and an in- 
crease in the shoe’s sturdiness with 
less weight. The shoe is molded in 
one piece, with the outer fashion 
elements left unchanged. 


Molded dress rubber 
made in U. S. by Torch 


A sturdy but lightweight men’s 
rubber recently introduced to the 
trade is the “‘Galocha Marine” by 
Torch Rubber Co., Inc., 1302 In- 
wood Ave., New York. A molded 
overshoe, it augments the manu- 
facturer’s established line of dipped 
latex products for men, women and 
children. 

The firm has opened a New York 
plant to make molded rubber prod- 
ucts, several of which are now in 
the planning stage. 

“Galocha Marine” comes in lefts 
and rights, has a reinforced edge, 
non-slip sole (modeled after a snow 
tire) and is reported to slip on 
easily even over rubber-soled shoes. 
Available in small, medium, large 
and extra large sizes in black or 
amber translucent, it is packed 
in a waterproof pouch to retail at 


$4-$5. 


Jo-An Shoe gains patent 


The Jo-An Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., has been 
granted a patent for its “Contessa” 
shoe, a casual whose two sections 
are stitched together around the 





Sneaker comes in 2 toes 


The Sleeker, new sneaker with colored vul- 
canized sole, is made by Wing Dings, Saco, 
Me., in either square or pointed toe. Shown 
in woven plaid upper with sole in predomi- 
nating fabric color, it comes also in solid 
color upper with matching sole, or white 
upper with contrast binding and sole. Soft 
socklining comes up under the arch. 
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Jo-An's "Contessa" casual 


periphery of the shoe. Each of the 
two parts “moves with the foot and 
not against it,” a company spokes- 
man says. 

The new patent covers the prod- 
uct, its appearance and its unique 
characteristics, especially the par- 
allel, evenly spaced stitches con- 
necting the upper and lower por- 
tions. Earlier patents cover the 
process and machinery by which 
the Contessa is made. 








When Wasn’t There A 


VIRGINIA OAK TANNERY, INC. 


Lower Price Around 
Some Corner? 


SOMEONE and something always was 
and is available for less money. In your 
own business, you had it from peddlers, 
mail-order houses, chain stores and dis- 
counters. Price by itself snares people for 
a time, but not for always. 


BIG DEPARTMENT and specialty stores 
are worried today. Vastly more by size 
comparisons than smart, independent shoe 
retailers are. Why? Because the latter 
are shoe men, through and through. They 
know and sell the essential attributes in 
shoes for children and adults. 


ANY GOOD SHOEMAN would take a pair 
soled with VOTAN, the super-leather, and 
emphasize to customers that discounters 
never could offer such quality. That soles 
are the strength of shoes. 


EXPERIENCED MEN on the floor appre- 
ciate the extra help they get from little 
leaflets on VOTAN which manufacturers 
tuck into heel seats of better-grade shoes. 


ONE ESCAPE from price competition is 
the VOTAN super-leather sole. Write for 
one of the leaflets, if you want a good 
selling idea in capsule form. 


OTAN 


THE SUPER 
LEATHER SOLE 


LURAY, VA. 
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MEN WANTED 


For United Foot-so-Port Shoe 
Stores, Inc. Progressive National 
Retail Chain is looking for Top 
Notch Managers to operate ex- 
ciusive stores selling one brand 
of shoes. 


The men who are selected for 
managing exclusive Foot-so-Port 
Shoe Stores must know how to 
adapt themselves to a uniform 
plan of merchandising, stock and 
budget control. Latest data on 
modern shoe merchandising is 
furnished through a central of- 
fice where constant research is 
carried on. 


The growing demand for high- 
caliber men to operate exclusive 
Foot-so-Port Shoe Stores pre- 
sents one of the most unusual op- 
portunities open to experienced 
Shoe Salesmen. 


Are YOU the man 
we are looking for? 


Have you had at least three 
years experience selling quality 
shoes? Do you have a thorough 
knowledge of fitting? Do you 
have a pleasing personality and 
enjoy good health? Are you am- 
bitious and willing to work hard? 
Would you relocate if necessary? 
No investment required. 


If your qualifications measure 
up to the requirements listed, we 
should like to have you write giv- 
ing complete information about 
yourself to Mr. George Howie. 


UNITED 
FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE STORES, INC. 
OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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Fla. resort shoe maker 
eyes S. America market 


Charevelli Shoes, Inc., Hialeah, 
Fla., is stepping up its production 
with plans to extend its markets 
nationally and into South America. 

Officials of the company said the 
increased production will make 
theirs the largest shoe factory in 
Florida. They make resort shoes, 
mostly thongs and slides, which are 
being distributed through several 
major chains as well as Florida 
independents. 

Officials have just put a salesman 
in the Caribbean and South Ameri- 
can areas. They can make 3,600 
pairs a day in the 4,000-sq.-ft. 
plant. 

The corporation is owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray Moskowitz. 


New Brown Shoe plant 
to make Smartaire line 


Brown Shoe Co.’s new Bernie, 
Mo., factory was scheduled to move 
into its first day of full production 
Oct. 30. Opening of the new unit 
represents a switch also in the type 
and brand of footwear produced. 





We 
specialize 
in 
a 
RUBBER 
PRODUCTS and 
VULCANIZING 
COMPOUNDS 
for the 


® Soles © Heels 
* Bases ® Slabs 
* Top Lifts ¢ Mid-Soles 


A problem? Let's help you 
solve it! 


BEEBE RUBBER CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








The new factory, directly across 
the highway from the old one, is 
geared to produce, as soon as pos- 
sible, 4,000 pairs of high-heeled 
shoes daily for Brown’s Smartaire 
division. This schedule is an in- 
crease of 850 pairs per day over 
the old Bernie output. (The former 
unit turned out low-heeled sports 
type shoes for Brown’s Robinette 
division. ) 

The changeover reflects the re- 
portedly excellent growth of 
Brown’s relatively new branded 
line, Smartaire, designed as a fash- 
ion shoe for budget-conscious young 
women. 


Los Angeles producer 
opens Texas moc plant 


Podos of California, a Los An- 
geles-based manufacturer of men’s, 
women’s and children’s moccasins, 
sandals and flats, has opened a 
branch manufacturing facility in 
27,000 sq. ft. of leased space in El 
Paso, Tex. The new factory was 
incorporated in Texas under the 
name Guild Moccasin Co., accord- 
ing to William Podos, executive 
vice-president. 

Podos said his brother, Lewis N., 
president of both organizations, is 
currently directing the Texas unit. 
Some 250 employees are producing 
2,500 pairs of moccasins daily. A 
plant manager is expected to be ap- 
pointed before the end of the year. 


® Randolph Manufacturing Co., 
Randolph, Mass., has moved its 
West Coast offices and showroom 
facilities into larger quarters at 
1124 S. Los Angeles Blvd., Los 
Angeles. The operation is under 
the direction of Jay S. Greene, 
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West Coast sales manager. Samuel 
Weiner, in charge of the ware- 
house, said the new building can 
stock upwards of 70,000 pairs, to 
service accounts from Denver 
west. 


Milwaukee Shoe builds 

Milwaukee Shoe Co. is building a 
15,000-sq.-ft. addition to its plant 
in Sturgeon Bay, Wis., to provide 
needed storage facilities and en- 
large the operatiug departments. 
The company, which sends most of 
its output to large chains and mail 
order houses, produces some 2,100 
pairs per day but hopes to expand 
its production to 2,400 pairs. 


Weyenberg stock offered 


Some 100,000 common shares of 
Weyenburg Shoe Manufacturing 
Co. stock, presently held by com- 
pany President Frank L. Weyen- 
berg, will be offered for public sale. 
The Milwaukee firm filed a regis- 
tration statement with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

At the time of the filing, Mr. 
Weyenberg personally held 241,288 
shares, or 27.1 per cent of the total 
outstanding. He held another 42,- 
468 shares as trustee. 

Weyenberg shareholders recently 
approved a 4-for-1 stock split in the 
form of a 300 per cent stock divi- 
dend. 


Sole owner of Imperial 


Edward Fields of Newtonville, 
Mass. has purchased the assets of 
his former partner, Henry Ron- 
deau, making him sole owner of 
Imperial Footwear, Inc., Farming- 
ton, N. H. Fields entered into part- 
nership in the firm in 1957. He was 
formerly associated with Copley 
Shoe Co. and the Derman Shoe Co. 


Credit men to hear Rossi 


The Footwear Manufacturing 
Credit Group will hear a talk by 
William A. Rossi, executive editor 
of BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, at a 
luncheon Nov. 6 in the Sheraton- 
Atlantic Hotel, New York. Other 
speakers will be Frank T. Under- 
hill, sales manager of Air Tred 
Shoe Corp., and Joseph Shell of 
Shelbro, Inc., large-volume retailer. 
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Shoe & Leather Council 


of Canada elects Owram 


The Shoe & Leather Council] of 
Canada has chosen E. Lees Owram, 
president of Collis Leather Co., as 
it chairman. 

The Council has been referred 
to as “the Parliament of the Cana- 
dian shoe business” for it repre- 
sents all four branches of the in- 
dustry: manufacturers, retailers, 
tanners and suppliers. It rotates its 
chairmen among the four associa- 
tions. Owram, a tanner, succeeds 
Louis Des Lauriers of the retail 
firm of Louis Des Lauriers, Ltd., 
of Montreal. 

Dr. C. K. Herz, vice-president 
and managing director of the Bata 
Shoe Co. of Canada, Ltd., and 
Chairman of the 1961 Fair, moves 
into the vice-chairman position in 
the Council. Chairman of the 1962 
Canadian Shoe and Leather Fair 
will be Kenneth R. Lavers of Ken- 


rod, Ltd., shoe industry suppliers, 
of Montreal. 

W. J. Beatty of Beardmore & 
Co., Ltd., Acton, Ont., was elected 
president of the Tanners Assn. of 
Canada for the 1962 term. Joseph 
V. Quinn of Cook Shoes (London), 
Ltd., of London, Ont., is the new 
president of the Canadian Shoe Re- 
tailers Assn. He succeeds Reg 
Nichols. 

The Shoe Manufacturers’ Assn. 
of Canada has postponed its annual 
meeting until February 1962. A 
new president will be elected then. 


Central Pa. banquet set 


The Central Pennsylvania Shoe 
and Leather Assn. will hear a talk 
by Ivan H. Peterman, a world 
traveler, author and columnist, at 
its annual banquet Nov. 16 at the 
Hershey Hotel, Hershey, Pa. A 
cocktail hour at 5:30 p.m. will pre- 
cede the 7 p.m. banquet. In the 
afternoon there will be free golf. 
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For dependability and uniformity 


in side leathers — grains and 
smooth dress — workshoe in retan, 
aniline and glove, and athletic 
goods leathers — the HORWEEN 
line is unsurpassed. 

With a world famous reputation for 
making finest Shell Cordovan, 
HORWEEN SIDES equally 
deserve your consideration. 


ATHER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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ISCO limits discounters 
to one national brand 


International Shoe Co. is not 
planning on making any of its na- 
tionally advertised brands available 
to discount houses, according to 
President Henry Rand, except for 
the branded line Sundial, which has 
been available to discounters for 
three years or longer. 

ISCO has backed and will con- 
tinue to back Sundial with a modest 
and limited national advertising 
program, Rand stated. This gives 
discount houses who buy Sundial 
shoes the chance to promote the 
pairs as “nationally advertised.” 

ISCO resurrected the relatively 
inactive brand name line, Sifndial, 
several years ago and designated 
it as the one “nationally adver- 
tized” branded line available to dis- 
counters. The Sundial name dates 
back to 1923 and in the early part 
of the century was recognized as a 
prominent name in ISCO’s North- 
east region. 

International Shoe is continuing 
its previously announced policy of 
making an outspoken bid for dis- 
count house business, Rand said. 


Should you sell your 
brand to discounters? 


A big question facing manufac- 
turers today, whether to sell their 
brands to discounters, was consid- 
ered at length by a national adver- 
tising agency recently. The agency, 
Grey Advertising, Inc., of New 
York, suggests a “selective policy,” 
that is, choosing the outlets best 
able to move large quantities of the 


“type, character, and quality of 
your merchandise.” 

Before a decision is made, how- 
ever, the agency advises that the 
strength of the manufacturer’s 
“consumer franchise” be examined. 
Will it be able to withstand reprisal 
from established outlets? “If yours 
is a marginal brand, you’ll be in for 
tough sledding if it shows up in 
discount stores at discount prices,” 
the agency says. 

Grey also suggests that a second- 
ary brand may be developed if a 
brand manufacturer wants to take 
advantage of the large volume po- 
tentials of the discount outlets. 

These comments appear in “Grey 
Matter,” an external house organ of 
the agency. 

The agency said it may be desir- 
able to sell some stores of a chain 
and not others. 


More research needed 


to sell in foreign markets 


Adaptation of product and pro- 
motional campaigns to foreign mar- 
kets has been found lacking, David 
J. Ashton, professor at Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Admin- 
istration, said. He spoke at the re- 
cent Boston Conference on Distri- 
bution, in Boston. 

Ashton cited the international 
variations in laws, language, cus- 
toms and monetary systems and 
said they “clearly give the foreign 
market certain apparent differences 
from the domestic.” In spite of 
these differences, a recent survey 
indicated that 70 per cent of New 
England’s exporting manufacturers 
did no special designing or adapt- 


ing of products for foreign mar- 
kets. 

Rising incomes and improving 
communications, Ashton said, 
“bring to distant markets the wares 
of many sellers and sometimes an 
intensity of competition new to 
many established or would-be ex- 
porters.” 

If American manufacturers are 
to exploit the profit potentials more 
fully in foreign markets, research 
and product design must be im- 
proved, he declared. “The respon- 
sible decision-maker would [then] 
have the ideal policy tool for tell- 
ing in advance whether his com- 
pany’s line of products would re- 
quire physical alteration or need 
some variations in promotional tac- 
tics.” 


Fellman signs Japanese 
firm to supply sneakers 


A non-slip, boat-deck sneaker 
called Nautics has been licensed to 
the Japanese manufacturer, The 
Mitsubishi Co., by Fellman Tri-Vac 
Footwear, Inc., Livingston, N. J. 

The sneaker, whose sole design is 
patented by the American firm, will 
be made in Japan for the American 
market and will retail for $5.95 for 
men, $4.95 for women. The sneak- 
er, the molds for which are said to 
be “unique and expensive,”’ has not 
been manufactured for the last 
three years. 


Jags shoe takes first 


First-place award for shoe de- 
sign in the fourth annua] Caswell- 
Massey competition has been won 








Cancellation Shoe Stores 


Good Will Builder! 


SEE LOIS FIRST 


FOR LOWEST PRICES 
On Shoes That Retail From $12.95 to $50.00 
at savings of 30-60% 


WOMEN’S NATIONALLY BRANDED FOOTWEAR 


(if you ore outside franchise areas) 
MOST MODERN SHOE JOBBING HOUSE IN AMERICA 
NATIONAL SHOE FAIR OF AMERICA Rooms 1635-36-37 
Hotel New Yorker 


Lots. Shoe Company 
T, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


121 LINCOLN 


DREMEL ELECTRIC SHOE POLISHER 


Pamper your customers with a free shine — 
they'll appreciate it and talk about it! The new 
Dremel Electric Polisher is a steady good 
will builder. Sets up anywhere, needs 

no attention. And it’s easy and 

safe to use. Upright handle 

provides support, hand switch 

stops machine when released. 

Powerful motor, two polishing 

bonnets, built for hard commercial 

use. Styled in gleaming chrome 

Model 90, only $39.95! 


CTDEE DREMEL MFG. CO., DEPT. 951-K, Racine, Wiscensin 
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6/ Q): new all- 
purpose ce- 


ment, has now joined the line 
of Supergrip Sole Attaching 
Adhesives. It has excellent 
bonding qualities, and at the 
same time is priced to help you 
beat the ever-tightening cost- 
price squeeze. 

No. 670 takes its place beside 
the many other new and proved 
Supergrip numbers you have 
made favorites in just the last 
five years. No. 685, the ulti- 
mate for Silhouwelt® and men’s 


midsoles and outsoles; No. 662, 
for flat bottoms, and No. 680, 
a multi-purpose cement that’s 
a natural for men’s extension 
edge shoes. 

These outstanding cements 
are all major contributions of 
B. B. Chemical Company’s dy- 
namic research and develop- 
ment program, directed to 
creating new adhesives for eas- 
ier and more profitable shoe- 
making. Let your United rep- 
resentative show you how 
Supergrip 670 — and many 


flat-lasted shoes; No. 675, established standard for other new and intriguing research discoveries — can 
Ripple* sole attachment; No. 677, producing the mean lower costs, better bonds for you. 

fastest, toughest, longest-lasting bonds available to- Write today to United Shoe Machinery Corpo- 
day; No. 660, tops for types with synthetic rubber _ ration, Boston, Massachusetts. 


CEMENTS 


*Trade-mark of the Ripple Sole Corporation 
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by Jags, Unlimited, Inc., New 
York. The winning shoe has been 
described as “a totally new concept 
in inner-outers, and very flexible 
and soft.” 

The Caswell-Massey awards are 
given for “excellence of design” in 
13 categories of men’s wear includ- 
ing shoes. The purpose of the com- 
petition is “to stimulate and in- 
crease the public’s interest in the 
field of men’s wear and stimulate 


rT 


Jags’ award-winning design 





and highlight the industry’s newest 
trends as interpreted by fashion 
houses all around the world.” More 
than 500 U. S. and foreign entries 
competed in all categories this 
year. 





ond Get the some effect, A Bas: 
Gift Certificate from a pa g 
Weejuns* Store is oll it takes. 











This Bass Christmas Gift Advertisement will appear in December 
in ESQUIRE, THE NEW YORKER, SEVENTEEN and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Tie in with it, and you'll find extra prof- 
its in your Christmas sock this year! 
Write for FREE gift certificates, 
mounted reprints, newspaper mats, win- 
dow streamers, Bass ‘‘Log’”’ window or 
counter plaque. 


*T. M. Reg. 


Originators of Weejuns 


G. H. BASS & CO., Dept. BSI], Wilton, Maine — 641 Marbridge Building, W.Y.C 1, N.Y. 
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Hoffco-Kickerinos link: 
free bottle with each pair 


Every woman who buys a pair 
of “Kareers by Kickerinos” duty 
shoes next January will receive 
free a bottle of Hoffco White Liq- 
uid Shoe Dressing (retail price, 
50¢). Kickerinos, Inc., and Harri 
Hoffmann, Inc., both of Milwaukee, 
have linked forces in a unique 
tie-in promotion. All shipments to 
retailers during December will in- 
clude a bottle of dressing with each 
pair of shoes. 

A packet of promotional mate- 
rials is being made available to 
dealers. 


Mutual adopts pension 


program for travelers 


Mutual Shoe Sales Co., Manches- 
ter, N. H., is one of the first shoe 
manufacturers in the country to 
announce a profit-sharing pension 
fund for its traveling sales repre- 
sentatives. Its plan, which includes 
a straight life insurance policy plan 
and an investment fund held in 
trust, went into effect Oct. 1 after 
the annual sales meeting, President 
Martin Stein announced. The plan 
was set up and adopted by Stein, 
president of the sales division rep- 
resenting Foot Flairs and Arpeg- 
gios, and his brother, Barnett 
Stein, president of the manufactur- 
ing division, Queen City Shoes, Inc., 
also in Manchester, N. H. 

Requirement for membership in 
the plan is two years’ employment 
as a shoe traveler for Mutual. To 
date 14 salesmen are in the group; 
seven more will join as they con- 
clude required service. 

“The fund is designed for the 
traveler to participate in the com- 
pany’s well-being and progress,” 
Martin Stein said. “The salesman 
doesn’t contribute a cent to the 
fund. At age 65, if he chooses to 
retire, he will receive all benefits 
available to him from the life insur- 
ance policy (as a lump sum or in 
monthly payments) as well as 
monthly benefits from the invest- 
ment fund. Everyone this way has 
a stake in the company and sales- 
men are encouraged to stick to one 
line and one firm.” 
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Today’s salesman ranks 
as part of management 


Emphasis and scope of today’s 
manufacturer’s salesman has 
changed. It is now necessary that 
he have a keen insight into what 
factors are likely to consummate 
a sale and know how to use the re- 
sources of his own firm toward 
that end, Eugene Mapel of Chase 
Manhattan Bank said recently. 
Mapel is vice-president in charge 
of the bank’s marketing services. 
He spoke at the Boston Conference 
on Distribution, an annual forum. 

The salesman’s prospect uses its 
own resources to evaluate the 
proposition, and so must the sales- 
man, Mapel said. In this light, the 
modern-day salesman with en- 
larged responsibilities and a wider 
knowledge of overall business 
needs, is truly a member of man- 
agement. 


Not like the old days—It’s not 
enough, as it was in the old days, 
to sell the “taste-buds” of the 
prospect, Mapel said. It is now 
necessary for the salesman to 
speak in terms of financing ar- 
rangements, turnover ratios, tech- 
nical application. He must know 
his prospect’s business completely. 


“Today’s salesmen must use 
knowledge, information and re- 
sources beyond mere persuasion 
in order to consummate a profit- 
able sale,” Mapel declared. 

He said that an organization 
must be completely behind the 
salesman, and the salesman in 
turn must know how to use the re- 
sources of his organization. 





* * 


Julius G. Schnitzer, Washing- 
ton’s top authority on leather 
and shoes, has begun his 41st 
year of government service. 
Schnitzer has been supplying 
facts and figures to industry 
longer than any other division 
director in the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Schnitzer has earned a splen- 
did reputation in government for 
honesty, competence and de- 
cency. No one in the leather or 
footwear industries hag any 
“strings” on him; he is widely 
respected and liked in business 
and industry simply because he 
is fair and objective in dealing 
with all persons seeking the 
Commerce Department’s advice. 

Following service in World 
War I (he was wounded in 





JULIUS G. SCHNITZER 


Capitol’s No. 1 shoe authority 
marks 40 years in government 


* 


France), Schnitzer studied at 
Georgetown University. He 
joined the Department of Com- 
merce in 1923, and began com- 
piling data about the leather 
and textiles industries. 

The textiles side of his work 
was later set up as a separate 
office, but this year it was re- 
turned to him, so that his present 
title is “Director, Textiles and 
Leather Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce.” 

Schnitzer is the only govern- 
ment employee ever to be award- 
ed the T. Kenyon Holly plaque 
for outstanding service to the 
shoe and leather trades. In addi- 
tion he is the owner of a Na- 
tional Hide Assn. gold medal. 








“Some organizations are so 
rigid,” Mapel claimed, “they in- 
hibit the salesman’s capacity to 
respond to crucial selling oppor- 
tunities.” 


Access is important—The sales- 
man should have prompt and easy 
access to his company’s resources 
which he is expected to use, Mapel 


said. In turn, the organization 
should be flexible enough to pro- 
vide the salesman with unham- 
pered accessibility of resources. 

“In many cases the conventional 
organization structure places 
them beyond his reach, or by the 
time he can reach them the oppor- 
tunity is lost.” 





ANSON lA SHOE pias 


specifies 


Ansonia Shoe Stores and many of the other most 
successful shoe retailers have found that a cus- 
tomer becomes a contented shoe purchaser when 
seated comfortably. 


Chairmasters has grown with the shoe retailers’ 


chairmasters 
for seating customers 
seeking shoe comfort 


appreciation of customer comfort through fine 
seating equipment. Chairmasters is the largest 
manufacturer of chairs designed for successful 
shoe stores. 


Write for free copy of ‘‘Seating Comfort for Shoe Customers’’ 


chairmasters 


200 EAST 146th STREET, NEW YORK 51,N.Y. CYPRESS 2-0600 





Model 3285 illustrated, specially designed for 
the smartly decorated shoe salon. Fully up- 
holstered with spring seat. Legs are hard- 
wood with brass ferrules. Available in a wide 
selection of upholstery materials and leg 
wood finishes. 
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MARKET REPORT 


Makers wait in vain for post-NSF pickup 


Management blasts show 
as flop although some 
firms still showed an in- 
crease in production. 


ST. LOUIS 


Midwest manufacturers left a 
trail of complaints all the way back 
to St. Louis from Miami Beach’s 
National Shoe Fair. 

Coming at a time when the profit 
squeeze is severely important, the 
Shoe Show turned out to be a 
bitter pill for producers to swallow 
financially. Some makers sent their 
personnel home early. Reports from 
manufacturers concur that sales 
representatives will now redouble 
efforts, calling on retailers and buy- 
ers who either were not in Miami 
or who frolicked away show days 
since they couldn’t get on the ele- 
vators. Producers regretfully say 
that the NSF was not conducive to 
opening new accounts, 

Firms which looked to the NSF 
for guidance on in-stock program 
patterns came home with little di- 
rection to work on. Square toes 
have settled themselves strongly in 
women’s volume casuals, mid-heel 
heights downward. Major volume 
in women’s dress category will be 
in double-needle toes, with single 
needles second in mid-priced lines. 
Favored for high fashion firsts, 
crescents will be stocked only lim- 
itedly by St. Louis’ many middle- 
of-the-road producers. 


New York: Most agree 
that show was failure 


General agreement among manu- 
facturers with sales offices in New 
York is that the National Shoe Fair 
in Miami Beach was a failure. Some 
—like International Shoe Co.; 
Belgrade Shoe Co., Auburn, Me.; 
Caswell Shoes, Lynn, Mass., and 


others—proclaim that the show was 
a success for them, but that it was 
“totally inconducive” to work. 

Women’s shoe manufacturers re- 
port an excellent season in prog- 
ress. Fall orders of sportswear, 
casuals and walking shoes have 
been very good. Hand-sewn shoes 
especially, have “come back with 
impact,” reports one manufacturer. 
Delivery of spring lines is promised 
for December and January. Fill-in 
of stocks in the stores are made 
immediately. One manufacturer is 
doing very well with a line of col- 
ored patent leathers and colored 
calfs. 


Milwaukee: Business 


prospects looking up 


As a whole, the shoe industry 
here has little to complain about. 
Business is holding firm and pros- 
pects for the months ahead look 
bright. 

Men’s shoe plants are working 
full five-day schedules, but are not 
being pressed for production, ac- 
cording to reports. Output gener- 
ally is running a few points ahead 
of last year at this time. Mail or- 
ders and fillins are encouraging. 

Shipments are still slightly ahead 
of last year. Since mid-summer, 
most men’s shoe producers have ex- 
perienced a stepped up demand for 
their better quality numbers. Serv- 
ice shoe volume totals have not, 
however, demonstrated as much 
vigor as have the dress and casual 
numbers. 

All but one or two men’s shoe 
producers have debuted their spring 
lines. Dealer responses from the 
territories as the salesmen make 
their early calls with the new spring 
samples have been reassuring. 

Improved styling features most 
of the men’s lines produced here. 
Manufacturers are recognizing 
more style emphasis as a leverage 


for expanded volume. One major 
producer adds: “Our spring shoes 
will also have ‘more shoe’ to them. 
They are heavier and more brogue- 
ish.” 


Penna.: Industry now 
back to normality 


The present status of the shve 
industry in the Lancaster-Reading 
area could be summed up as back 
to normal. In the past few months 
orders for ladies’ casual shoes had 
been slow, but the acceptance of 
the new spring line has boosted 
them. Upon the arrival of new 
dyes, the manufacturers will again 
be working a full 40-hour week. 

Children’s shoe manufacturers 
are again running at a normal pace 
with no sizeable backlog of orders 
as had been the recent case. Re- 
orders for fall styles for women 
have shown a leaning for the nar- 
row square toe in the cowboy heel 
and flats. All indications point to 
the acceptance of the square toe 
last in new patterns and materials 
for the new spring line. 


Boston: Production 
now at steadier pace 


Most New England shoe manu- 
facturers are finally reporting a 
steadier production pace although 
it is still a long way from predicted 
expectations. Some feel the next 
few weeks may bring healthier re- 
tail ordering following the upcom- 
ing district shoe shows. 

The Haverhill novelty women’s 
makers who have been experienc- 
ing a 25-40 per cent below par pace 
are realizing a long-awaited pro- 
duction rise. The majority feel full- 
seale production may be due within 
the month. They feel that newly 
established discount outlets doing 
initial ordering may have a large 
bearing on this increase. 
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‘Don't sell leather short, Gleason cautions 


McElwain’s president told the TCA annual meeting 
that leather has some unique properties which man- 
made materials may or may not be able to duplicate. 


Although the percentage of 
shoes with leather soles has de- 
clined from 85 per cent to less 
than 30 per cent, tanners should 
not assume that the advent of 
man-made upper material will 
“sound the death knell of leather 
in shoes,” claims 
Francis H. Glea- 
son. , 

The president 

of J. F. McEl- 

wain Co., manu- 

facturing divi- 

sion of Melville 

Shoe Corp., says 

leather has 

“some very 

unique and de- 
sirable proper- FRANCIS GLEASON 
ties which may or may not be pos- 
sible of duplication in a manmade 
upper material.”’ Tanners, he adds, 
“should not sell leather short.” 


Hope instead of gloom—Glea- 
son, who is also president of the 
New England Shoe and Leather 
Assn., spoke at the annual meet- 
ing of the Tanners’ Council of 
America in Chicago, Oct. 25-27. To 
an industry which, he said, has 
been afflicted by “an aura of 
gloom,” he delivered a message of 
hope. 

Enumerating some of the at- 
tributes of leather, Gleason told 
of its workability in shoe pro- 
duction and said this attribute 
may not be possible in manmade 
materials. He described worka- 
bility as “the property in leather 
which permits the shoe manufac- 
turer to make it finally set where 
he wants it.” 


Manufacturers’ problems — 
Every manufacturer of shoes aims 
at uniform quality, Gleason ex- 
plained, and he must contend with 
the fact that there are a multi- 
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plicity of models if you consider 
the “styles times sizes times 
widths.” Important ‘undesirable 
variations” can result because the 
machines are power-driven with 
very few human controls avail- 
able. Then too, one machine may 
perform a given step in the produc- 
tion but also correct an inaccuracy 
from a previous step. 

The problem is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the ma- 
terial, whose natural condition 
is flat, must be wrapped around 
a “rather odd-shaped form called 
a last.” The material must create 
a “pleasing effect and not cause 
any uncomfortable strain or stress 
when the human foot is substi- 
tuted for the last.” The upper 
material, finally, must retain its 
shape in this position. 


Workability helps—Add to this 
many other steps which form the 
pattern of the shoe. “Where re- 
sults are imperfect, hot irons and 
hot air blowers at high tempera- 
tures are used to eliminate un- 
wanted wrinkles. The workability 
properties of leather are such that 
it can be formed into a triple 
needle toe and can withstand a 
lot of wiping, pinching and hot 
ironing along the way.” 

Gleason said it was “doubtful” 
that greater accuracy of putting 
together the upper would result 
through technological improve- 
ments in shoe machinery and less 
dependence upon human _  judg- 
ment without an accompanying 
reduction in the number of pro- 
duction models. If this is not pos- 
sible, he asked, “‘will the new ma- 
terial withstand the heat and 
pressures of mechanically-created 
curvatures and such corrective 
measures as may be necessary?” 
The important characteristics 
Gleason cited are inherent in 


leather, he stressed, and possibly 
may not be duplicated by scientists 
in manmade leathers. 


“Hysteresis” in leather—Glea- 
son also cited the characteristic 
of “hysteresis,” which he defined 
as “unrecoverable stretch.” When 
leather is pulled over a last, it 
is stretched tight; yet it must 
subsequently recover some of the 
stretch in order to set in the 
shape of the last and to hold its 
shape during wear. 

If leather did not have this 
attribute, as some manmade ma- 
terials have, it would sag back 
to an equilibrium when the last 
was pulled. The upper would 
therefore cave in, Gleason said, 
and lose the final shape in which 
it was designed. 

Gleason wondered aloud whether 
this high degree of hysteresis 
which makes leather “a very work- 
able material under current meth- 
ods of shoe manufacture” could be 
reproduced by scientists in man- 
made material.” 


Effects in mocs—Gleason also 
cited the unique properties of 
leather which are a “mark of 
aesthetic distinction’’ in hand- 
sewn moccasins. Not only can the 
public distinguish handsewn from 
machine-sewn mocs, but it pre- 
fers for aesthetic reasons the 
puckering of the leather adjacent 
to the stitching. 

Finally, the handsewing of 
mocs requires the complete soak- 
ing of the upper material in warm 
water and softener to facilitate 
stitching. 

“When the shoe finally dries 
out and shrinks on the last, it takes 
on a more permanent set and more 
accurate resemblance to the con- 
tours of the last,” Gleason pointed 
out. Machine-sewn mocs, he said, 
cannot be soaked this way. The re- 
sult is achieved through the “natu- 
ral characteristics of leather.” 


‘Took at Your Feet’”—Gleason 
said that the days of long leather 
gloves for evening and high-but- 
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ton boots may be gone, but “we 
are not about to revert to the 
garb of the American Indian.” 
The trend to view shoes as simply 
a covering of the foot should be 
countered by the shoe and leather 
industry, he said. 

He called for a “Look at Your 
Feet” campaign to arouse the 
American public’s awareness of 
their shoes’ “very sorry sights, 
particularly by the male side.” 

He said the tanner should offer 
the shoe manufacturer a material 
which can be developed into a 
sales angle to arouse the public. 


Tanner offers variety—The tan- 
ner has the advantage over the 
mass producer of manmade ma- 
terial, Gleason argued, because 
his production methods permit 
variety and orders are in rela- 
tively small lots. The tanner can 
therefore vary the color, texture, 
grain effects and thickness of the 
leather. 

The NESLA executive said the 
shoe manufacturer needs, “as 
never before,” aesthetic and utili- 
tarian features of leather which 
can capture public interest for 
his product. 

“The imaginative and progres- 
sive tanner has an opportunity to 
further this cause,” he said. Glea- 
son suggested that tanners build 
and improve their position by em- 
phasizing the natural attributes of 
leather and by speeding up its im- 
provement as a product. 


Better than ever—Gleason said 
that there has been “enormous prog- 
ress since the war in the im- 
provement of leather. Good qual- 
ity, smooth, extreme side leather 
is the equal of or better than kip 
leather of 20 years ago. Present- 
day fine-grained side leathers 
have an appearance that was only 
possible with calfskin before the 
war and puts to shame the print- 
ed side leather of that era.” 

The cliche that nothing takes 
the place of leather is no longer 
true, Gleason acknowledged. But 
he said that through imagination 
and progressiveness the tanning 
industry can compete effectively 
with its formidable opposition. 


O'Flaherty says collective action is needed 
to deal with inroads of leather substitutes 


“There will always be a leather 
industry,” claims Dr. Fred O’Flah- 
erty, director of the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil Research Laboratory in Cincin- 
nati. But concerted action on the 
part of tanners is needed to keep it 
progressive and profitable, he adds. 

In an address to the New Eng- 

land Tanners Club in Salem, Mass., 
Get, B2e, it. 
O’Flaherty dis- 
cussed the “inva- 
sion” of the leath- 
er industry by 
substitute mate- 
rials and how the 
industry can cope 
with it. 


“Crash pro- 
gram”—He called 
for “a crash pro- 
gram — ‘crash’ in 
the sense of action, not necessarily 
in dollars.” For success in the fu- 
ture, he said, tanners must operate 
collectively or they will fail indi- 
vidually. He urged the appointment 
of leather industry subcommittees 
to develop a plan of action, and he 
said Leather Industries of America 
—the industry’s promotional arm— 
should accumulate “real data” on 
leather. 

Dr. O’Flaherty listed 14 goals 
for committees dealing with the 
substitutes problem: 


DR. O'FLAHERTY 


© Determine the consumers’ wishes, 
preferences and needs. 

© Determine the undeveloped in- 
herent properties of leathers, both 
strong and weak. 

® Determine what could increase 
the demand for leather. 

® Determine obstacles which work 
against leather. 

© Determine methods of decreasing 
cost in production. 

® Study mechanization of plants. 

® Study increased plant produc- 
tion. 

® Study the plan of eliminating 
nonprofitable plants. 

© Consider unique or revolutionary 
methods of producing leather. 

® Develop real merchandising 
methods. 

© Study methods of stabilizing 
market supply and prices. 

® Consider’ consolidation as eco- 


nomic means. 

@ Support research to the utmost 
extent where it offers results within 
one or two years—not only laboratory 
research, but also every variety of re- 
search and development. 


“It would seem,” said Dr. 
O’Flaherty, “that if a reasonable 
proportion of the industry does not 
agree to such a plan, then perhaps 
the 10 to 20 large interests would 
like to insure their survival and 
establish a program on which they 
could capitalize.” 


Extend of the threat? — How 
widespread are the inroads of syn- 
thetics into what was once the 
province of leather alone? Said 
the laboratory director: 

“Today the bottoms of more 
than 70 per cent of all shoes made 
in the United States are made of 
non-leather material. Today we 
are seeing a number of materials 
used in shoe uppers which are 
anything but leather. What is per- 
haps more disconcerting is the 
fact that some of these materials 
are indistinguishable in appear- 
ance from leather.” 

Besides the much discussed shoe 
upper material being readied by 
the Du Pont Co., other chemical 
firms are developing similar ma- 
terials, Dr. O’Flaherty said. 

“Recently the Japanese have 
made a new upper material which 
sells for about $2 a square yard 
(9 sq. ft.),” he added. “I feel that 
many of the substitutes are in a 
stage of development which cor- 
responds to the status of Neolite 
less than 10 years ago.” 


British firm to produce, 
sell General Split lines 


A new company in Hull, England, 
will produce and distribute in the 
British Isles various types of leath- 
er now being manufactured and 
sold by General Split Corp., Milwau- 
kee, in the U. S. Production of the 
firm, to be called Leatherply, Ltd., 
will include the patent and other 
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laminated leathers which General 
Split produces exclusively in this 
country. 

Arrangements for the company 
were completed by General Split 
and Waddington Leather, Ltd., of 
Hull. They will operate it as a joint 
venture, according to Gus Sokol, 
president of the Milwaukee firm. 
He said it’s expected that the new 
firm eventually will move into the 
European Common Market. 

Waddington Leather is a major 
British producer of side and split 
leathers, with two factories. At the 
start, Leatherply, Ltd., will use 
Waddington plant facilities to a 
large extent, but plans call for a 
separate building and a separate 
manufacturing and distributing or- 
ganization. 

Company directors will be Sokol, 
Saul A. Levine, E. O. Landau and 
M. W. Landau, with E. O. Landau 
as managing director. 


Leather scientists set 
Salem meeting Nov. 16-17 


Salem, Mass., will be host to the 
Joint American Leather Chemists 
Assn.-American Society of Testing 
Materials Leather Committee con- 
clave, comprising America’s lead- 
ing leather and footwear scientists, 
Nov. 16-17. The group will work 
on the development of testing pro- 
cedures considered vital to this in- 
dustry. 

The technical personnel of the 
footwear and leather trades have 
been invited including representa- 
tives of retailing and merchandis- 
ing organizations. 

Milton Bailey, secretary of the 
joint leather committee, said mem- 
bers of the group will be on hand 
at a meeting of the New England 
Tanners Club, Nov. 17. Dr. Joe 
Naghski, chairman of the joint 
committee, will address the tanners 
about the work of the scientists. 


Tanners to hear Rossi 


The Wisconsin Tanners’ Produc- 
tion Club will hear a talk by Wil- 
liam A. Rossi, executive editor of 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, Nov. 10 
at 6:30 p.m. at the Plankinton Ho- 
tel, Milwaukee. His topic will be 
_“Trends and Competition Facing 
the Leather Industry.” 
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Shoe fabric group won't 
hold December show 


The National Shoe Fabric Assn. 
will follow the lead of the Leather 
Show in foregoing its usual De- 
cember showing, at least in 1961. 

“It appears that a December 
show no longer answers the fashion 
needs of most of our members,” 
said Miss Marion Marsh, the 
group’s fashion promotion director. 
The next combined showing by 
NSFA member firms will be held 
next June in New York “at a time 
and in a hotel to coordinate with 
the next Leather Show,” Miss 
Marsh added. 

Fabric makers will work with 
shoe manufacturers on an _ indi- 
vidual basis to show 1962 transi- 
tion lines, beginning in late No- 
vember; and 1962 fall and holiday 
lines, beginning early in January 
62. 


USMC income down 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
and domestic associated companies 
consolidated report reduced net in- 
come of $4,337,836 for the six 
months ended Aug. 31. This is 
equal to $1.80 per common share. 
For the same period last year, net 
income was $4,954,621, or $2.07 per 
share. 

Gains from sales of shoe ma- 
chines outstanding under lease dur- 
ing the first six months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year amounted, after 
taxes, to 52¢ per share of common 
stock, compared with 83¢ in the 
same months of 1960. 


Compo unit to diversify 


Compo Chemical, a Mansfield, 
Mass., subsidiary of Compo Shoe 
Machinery Corp., plans to expand 
in 1962 into the manufacture of a 
diversified line. At present the firm 
produces over 90 different shoe ad- 
hesives for the parent company. 

The chemical firm will manufac- 
ture coatings and sealants for use 
in the maintenance, automotive, 
marine and building fields. 


@ Johnson’s Wax has appointed 
Majestic-Berko Sales Corp., Ros- 
lyn Heights, L. I., to distribute its 


new shoe polish line to shoe and 
department stores within 150 miles 
of New York City. Majestic-Berko 
has been a distributor of shoe 
findings and accessories for 70 
years. 


New Arkansas company 


to produce components 


Arkansas Shoe Supply, Inc., a 
newly organized manufacturer of 
footwear components, began opera- 
tion in October in Jonesboro, Ark. 
The company is producing box toes, 
bottom fillers, coatings for bind- 
ings and socklinings and plans to 
market its products throughout the 
Midwest. 

The plant contains 12,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, leased to Arkansas 
Shoe Supply, Inc., by the Jones- 
boro Industrial Development Cor- 
poration. Starting with 15 em- 
ployees, the worker force is ex- 
pected to reach 150 by January of 
next year. 

General manager and vice-presi- 
dent is Gene Conrad, formerly the 
stock-fitting foreman of the Frolic 
Footwear, Inc., factory in Jones- 
boro. Conrad has also been elected 
vice-president of Arkansas Shoe 
Supply, Inc. 

St. Louisan Otho McGrath is 
president of the new firm, and Cecil 
Yates is chairman of the board. 


Ripple Sole found useful 
to bar slipping accidents 


Ripple Soles gained endorsement 
as a factor in preventing slipping 
accidents on stairways, in a report 
published at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Architectural engineer Merle Es- 
may, surveying 101 persons injured 
in stairway falls, found that slip- 
ping accidents were the principal 
cause. In an effort to help design 
safer stairs, Esmay and two grad- 
uate students tested different tread 
materials and shoe sole materials 
to determine their relative slipping 
and non-slipping qualities, 

According to the researchers, 
Ripple Sole shoes provided more 
friction than Neoprene, Neolite, 
crepe, rubber or leather soles, in 
that order. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


ROBERT L. WOLFE 
Dunham's 


PAUL M. DARRAH 
Dunham's 


Wholesalers .. . 


AINSWORTH SHOE CO., Toledo, 
O.— Appointed Albert D. Ward a 
regional sales manager. He has stores 
in Battle Creek and Marshall, Mich. 
He is a director of Ainsworth. 


DUNHAM’S Brattleboro, Vt.—Ap- 
pointed Paul M. Darrah sales repre- 
sentative in south Chicago and sub- 
urban areas. He was formerly with 
LaCrosse Rubber Co. 

Appointed Robert L. Wolfe sales 
representative in north Chicago and 
suburban areas. He was formerly with 
Grinnell Shoe Co. 


Importers... 


CHAMBORD SHOE CO., INC., New 
York — Promoted Robert Gershon 
from sales manager to vice-president 
and general manager, replacing D. 
Jesse Costa. 


GENESCO IMPORT CO., New York 
—-Appointed Kenneth Diamond vice- 
president, sales, with offices in the 
Empire State Bldg. He will concen- 
trate on Belgian, French, Italian and 
Swiss high-style shoes. He was for- 
merly with Mutual Shoe Co. 

IMPERIAL FOOTWEAR, LTD., 
New York — Appointed Harry A. 
Handel general manager. He was for- 
merly general manager of Ifco Im- 


ELLIS C. WEBB 
Craddock-Terry 


J. R. KEREKESH 
International Shoe 





JOHN McDONALD 
Chippewa Shoe Co. 


SOLI COHEN 
American Juniors 


port Co. Imperial is a new organiza- 
tion which will import men’s popular- 
price shoes from Europe. 


ROSS PRODUCTS, INC., New 
York—Appointed Jules Weiss as Far 
Eastern buyer and merchandiser of 
footwear, soft goods and outerwear. 


Shoe manufacturers ... 


AMERICAN JUNIORS SHOE CO., 
Lawrence, Mass. — Appointed Soli 
Cohen sales representative in north- 
ern New Jersey, succeeding Abe Fine- 
man, who becomes retail merchandis- 
ing consultant. 


BRAUER BROS. SHOE CO., St. 
Louis—Appointed Harold Moore sales 
representative in Virginia and West 
Virginia, as part of a realignment 
and expansion. 

Appointed Richard Roeder assis- 
tant to Jack Percy in the California- 
Nevada territory. 

Appointed Paul Carney sales repre- 
sentative in Montana, Wyoming and 
the Dakotas, a new territory. 

Appointed James Jensen sales rep- 
resentative in Illinois and central In- 
diana. 

Appointed Donald Hunt sales rep- 
resentative in Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Mississippi. 


BROWN SHOE CO., St Louis—Ap- 
pointed Milton Neusner sales repre- 


JOHN J. HONAN 
Wing-Dings, Inc. 


Cc. E. BOERSIG, JR. 
Tober-Saifer Shoe 


PAUL F. TERRY 
Craddock-Terry 


WM. A. MEYER 
Craddock-Terry 


sentative for Life Stride division 
in the northern part of Florida and 
Georgia, and the Carolinas, with his 
headquarters in Atlanta. He joined 
Brown last year. 

Named Michael Rossman sales rep- 
resentative for Roblee division in 
New England. He formerly operated 
a family shoe business and was a 
freelance consultant in shoe styling 
and merchandising. 

Transferred Herbert A. Trask from 
an Ohio territory to the Roblee di- 
vision’s Kentucky sales territory. He 
will also cover part of Indiana, re- 
placing Vince Fischer, Jr., who re- 
signed to complete his college edu- 
cation. 

Appointed Don E. Montonye super- 
intendent of a new factory at Bernie, 
Mo., replacing Stephen E. Newburg, 
who resigned for health reasons. Mon- 
tonye was formerly assistant super- 
intendent of the company’s Boone- 
ville, Mo., plant. 


CHIPPEWA SHOE CO., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis.—Elected John V. McDon- 
ald president, succeeding his father, 
T. A. McDonald, who died in July. He 
was vice-president since 1955. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY SHOE CORP., 
Lynchburg, Va.— Announced retire- 
ment of William A. Meyer as a sales 
representative for Miracle Tread di- 
vision after 28 years’ service. He cov- 


NORMAN EKBERG 
Geo. O. Jenkins Co. 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
Ga. Bonded Fibers 
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ered the metropolitan areas of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 


Announced retirement of Paul F. 
Terry as a sales representative for 
Miracle Tread division after 24 years’ 
service. He most recently covered 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana and 
part of northern Florida. 

Announced retirement of Ellis C. 
Webb as factory representative for 
Fashion Craft division in Florida, 
southern Georgia and 20 counties of 
Alabama. He entered the shoe busi- 
ness with McElroy-Sloan, St. Louis, 
in 1925 and moved to Lynchburg with 
that firm several years later. 


IMPERIAL FOOTWEAR, _INC., 
Farmington, N. H.—Appointed Fred 
Gohl superintendent, succeeding Al- 
phonse Comendahl, who retired re- 
cently. He was formerly associated 
with Ruth Shoe Co., LaMarr Shoe Co. 
and Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., St. 
Louis—Appointed J. Robert Kerekesh 
sales representative for the men’s 
and boys’ Briarcliff brands of Great 
Northern division, covering Delaware, 
Maryland, Washington, D. C., New 
York State except New York City, 
and Pennsylvania except Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. He was formerly with 
Endicott Johnson. 


J. F. McELWAIN CO., Nashua, N. 
H. — Announced the retirement of 
Randall D. Esten as treasurer and a 
director, after 22 years with the com- 
pany. 

Appointed A. Byron Mansfield con- 
troller, to assume the financial respon- 
sibilities of Esten. He is also a di- 
rector. 


PIED PIPER SHOE CO., Wausau, 
Wis.—Appointed William H. Burke 
sales representative in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. He is a former 
shoe buyer for Meier & Frank, Port- 
land, Ore., who later became a trav- 
eler in the Pacific Northwest. 


TOBER-SAIFER SHOE MFG. CO., 
St. Louis — Appointed Charles E. 
Boersig, Jr., sales manager. He was 
formerly advertising director and as- 
sistant sales manager. He succeeds 
Jim Kenney, who became West Coast 
salesman for Crown Shoe Mfg. Co., a 
subsidiary. 


U. S. SHOE CORP., Cincinnati— 
Appointed John Alberg sales repre- 
sentative for Selby Arch Preservers 
in the Upper Midwest. He succeeds 
the late Paul Dial. 


WING-DINGS, INC., Saco, Me. — 
Appointed John J. Honan Midwest 
regional sales manager. He was for- 
merely with the Queen Quality divi- 
sion of International Shoe Co. and 
with Maine-Aires. 


Allied trades... 


GEORGIA BONDED FIBERS, 
INC., Newark, N. J., and Buena Vista, 
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Va.—Appointed Arthur J. Williams 
director of advertising and industrial 
relations. He was formerly editor of 
Luggage & Leather Goods and Hand- 
bags & Accessories, business papers. 
His office will be at 1328 Broadway, 
New York. 


GEORGE O. JENKINS CO., Bridge- 
water, Mass.—Appointed Norman W. 
Ekberg to the product development 
department. He was formerly with 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. and National 
Shoe Products Co. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING 
CO., Waterbury, Conn. — Appointed 


Philip P. Jensen projects and machine 
service manager for the closure divi- 
sion. 


THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS, Hud- 
son, Mass.—Appointed Moore & Giles 
of Lynchburg, Va., to represent the 
Shugor line in Florida. This is an 
addition to Moore & Giles’ territory. 


E. E. WELLER CO. (shoe orna- 
ments), Providence, R. I.—Appointed 
Charles E. Weller president and 
treasurer. He was previously assis- 
tant treasurer. 

Appointed Frederick D. Weller as- 
sistant treasurer in addition to his 
duties as secretary. 
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Vinyl fabrics 


Four different qualities specifi- 
cally engineered for various foot- 
wear applications are available in 
this new addition to the expanded 
vinyl family. 

Mello-Vin 737 is a knit-back con- 
struction for cushion socklining, 
folding slippers or as a full lining 
for moccasins. 

Mello-Vin 242-N is a napped back 
construction for use as full slipper 
uppers, drop-in socklining and as a 
Compo, flattie upper material. 

Mello-Vin 301 is a drill back con- 
struction for use as a California 
socklining, thong construction or as 
insert socklining. 

Mello-Vin 400 is a sateen back 
construction with strong scuff re- 
sistance, for use as sliplasted sock- 
lining and upper material. 

May be used in variety of colors, 
including custom colors for special 
orders run to established minimum 
quantities. SOURCE: The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Textileather 
Div., Toledo 3, O. 


Edge and heel coater 


Designed to provide automated 
coating on extended edge type 
shoes, this new Technomatic Edge 
and Heel Coater is compact, simple 
to operate and readily fits into the 
conventional factory production 
line. It features one-station han- 
dling of the shoe with one operator. 

Coating machine quickly trans- 
fers edge stain from the wheel to 
shoe edge and heel, then buffs and 
edge sets. Use of instant-drying 
stain and ink helps prevent produc- 
tion delays, increases over-all effi- 
ciency. SOURCE: Technomatic, 
Inc., 1259 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


Baseball sole 


This new sole for use on baseball 
shoes features a one-piece molded 
sole with built-in reinforced cleat 
base and resilient cleat insert to 
prevent accumulation of mud and 
dirt. Improvements give the sole, 
known as Scoremaster 3-D Sole, 


NEW PRODUCTS 


greater flexibility and lighter con- 
struction without lessening wear- 
ing qualities. Full scale production 
is already underway and deliveries 
are now available. SOURCE: L. N. 
Schwartz & Sons, Inc., 412 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roll leaf stamping press 


New special model Roll Leaf 
Stamping Press for hot-stamping 
sock and shoe linings has been in- 
troduced by the manufacturer of 
Heidelberg printing and die cutting 
presses. Press requires one opera- 
tor, automatically feeds, hot-stamps 
and delivers up to 4,000 pieces of 
stock per hour. Toggle lever drive 
imparts 60 tons of impressional 
strength to the platen which presses 
stock against automatically fed 
leaf. Feeder capacity is 12 inches 
and delivery capacity 14 inches al- 
though delivery is considered as 
continuous since stock may be re- 
moved while press is running. 
Minimal set-up time. SOURCE: 
Heidelberg Eastern, Inc., Glendale 
7 4a TN. Y.- 


Liquid boxtoe 


New Merlin Liquid Boxtoe sim- 
plifies toe lasting on men’s and 
women’s casuals as well as chil- 
dren’s shoes and slippers. A col- 
orless liquid, it was developed by 
C.1.C. Engineering Ltd., Bath, 
England, has been extensively 
tested and is currently being intro- 
duced to U. S. shoe market. Sam- 
plings by several U. S. shoe manu- 
facturers have resulted in excellent 
reception. 

Liquid is sprayed or brushed on 
inside toe of shoe, dries quickly and 





adds a firmness and resiliency to 
the leather. Will not crack or flake. 
Robert Long, general sales man- 
ager, C.I.C. Machinery, Inc., Bos- 
ton, reports Merlin helps soft 
leather shoes retain their shape 
longer. “The resiliency causes the 
leather to ‘pop’ back into position 
when stepped on or otherwise de- 
pressed.” SOURCE: C.I.C. Machin- 
ery, Inc., 610 Atlantic Ave., Boston 
10, Mass. 


Shoe counter 


A smooth flowing curve from top 
lift to top line is provided in this 
new La Ronde counter which 
creates a Continental curve said to 
equal the best of the hand-lasted 
imports. Elimination of “piazzas” 
caused by poor heel fit and assur- 
ance of an almost indiscernible 
featherline at jointure of heel and 
shoe are among its outstanding fea- 
tures. 

The La Ronde counter is de- 
signed and molded to fit the heel 
unit by matching the rim of the 
heel cup to a rounded heel seat. A 
7-iron heel tuck beveled to 45 de- 
grees around the heel seat is used 
with a conventional last. This ex- 
pedites the heeling operation due 
to greater tolerance in locating 
heels and less need for heal-seat 
pounding. La Ronde counter in all 
materials now available. SOURCE: 
Gould & Scammon, Inc., 207 Court 
St., Auburn, Me. 


New woven fabrics 


Designed for use in ladies’ shoes 
and handbags, these three new 
woven fabrics are light weight, 
long wearing and economical in 
cost. 

“Sheer Magic” is made of woven 
sheer nylon monofilament in several 
colors. “Lom-Lon” uses synthetic 
leather strips to produce a realistic 
hand woven appearance. The third 
fabric is made of straw-type Ro- 
vanna yarn. 

All three are being marketed by 
Clemtex Mfg. Co., 209 South St., 
Boston 11, Mass., subsidiary of Al- 
lied Kid Co. 
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Market data on 
young families 

Parents’ Magazine’s 5th bi-an- 
nual market data book contains 
much data that has not been avail- 
able until the present. Based on the 
nation’s past performance in num- 
ber of marriages, births and other 
factors, the business future looks 
good. For example, by 1970, the 
U.S. is expected to have more than 
84,000,000 children under 18. An- 
nual births will rise from 4,300,000 
in 1961 to 5,443,000 by 1970. Many 
special tabulations are based on the 
recent Census. Data covers school 
enrollments, birth rates, population 
distribution by family type, birth 
projections by region and state and 
many other facts. Market Data 
Book #5. Parents’ Magazine, Re- 
search Dept., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Free. 


For your customers 


A new 16-page illustrated booklet 
on leather and shoes intended for 
distribution by shoe retailers to 
their customers has just been pub- 
lished by Leather Industries of 
America. The booklet outlines the 
history of leather, the uses of 
leather in the modern world, with 
special emphasis on shoes, and the 
development of the shoe industry 
in the U. S. A section on the choice 
of shoes for children stresses the 
importance of proper fit. A special 
section for children illustrates a 
variety of projects that they can 
make from leather and shows how 
to set up class projects. Schools 
throughout the nation have already 
begun requesting the booklet. 
Leather in Our Lives. Leather In- 
dustries of America, 411 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Profit guide 

A simple step by step guide to 
shoe store profits has been de- 
veloped by Ladies Home Journal 
and is available in leaflet form. It 
is the result of a fact-finding study 
made by the Journal of shoe store 
costs and profits. (See the RECORDER, 
Oct. 1, p. 36.) A simple formula is 
presented for judging the per- 
formance of individual lines and 
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the inventory as a whole. Fitting 
yourself for profits. Mrs. Eleanor 
Hagstrom, Ladies Home Journal, 
Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Free. 


Small firm survival 


Lack of management know-how, 
personality defects and under-capi- 
talization were the chief causes of 
failure of 40 of 81 newly-estab- 
lished small firms studied in Provi- 
dence, R. I., according to a new 
publication of the Small Business 
Administration. 

The report reveals that the moti- 
vation for starting a business, and 
for making management decisions, 
often is spur-of-the-moment choice 
rather than logic. Management ex- 
perience plays a greater role in the 
success of a small business than 
occupational experience. According 
to the study, neither of these two 
elements would be revealed by the 
usual statistical data. The First 
Two Years: Problems of Small 
Firm Growth and Survival. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. $1. 


Safety training 


A monthly magazine, The Safe 
Foreman, contains illustrated arti- 
cles for supervisory personnel on 
safety training for workers. Arti- 
cles are factual and illustrations 
are on-the-job photos. Four safety 
posters come with each issue. Many 
nationally known companies sub- 
scribe to this publication. The Safe 
Foreman, P. O. Box 645, Wheaton, 
Ill. $2.95 a year. 


Retail mechanization 


This is a 8% x 11 in. loose-leaf 
publication on electronic data proc- 
essing for retailers, made available 
through the NRMA. Some chap- 
ters: Retail Applications of Elec- 
tronic Data Processing, The Place 
of Character Recognition, Opera- 





Pamphlets, booklets, sales aids 
and similar material of interest to 
RECORDER readers, will gladly be 
included on this page. Address: 
Editor, Worth Writing For, BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER, 56th & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


tions Research and EDP, Appraisal 
of Existing Equipment, Planning 
Your Program, Communications, 
Tabulating. Electronic Handbook. 
Ethel Langtry, Research Director, 
Retail Research Institute, 100 W. 
31st St., New York 1, N. Y. NRRMA 
members $10; non-members $20. 


Business statistics 


The new 1961 edition of Busi- 
ness Statistics, issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, is out. It 
contains 196 pages of tables and 
over 125 pages of descriptive in- 
formation keyed to the tables. Sub- 
jects covered in the new volume 
include gross national product, 
business sales, inventories and or- 
ders, business population and busi- 
ness failures, prices and price 
indexes, construction activity, ete. 
The Commerce Department’s 
monthly magazine Survey of Cur- 
rent Business will keep this edition 
up to date. Business Statistics, 
1961 edition. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. $2. 


The how of selling 


A worthwhile booklet on selling 
is available from the University of 
Illinois. It discusses the basics of 
the selling process, such as buying 
motives, preparing a presentation, 
gaining attention and interest, clos- 
ing, handling difficult situations. 
The How of Successful Selling. Bul- 
letin No. 801, Bureau of Business 
Management, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 50¢. 


The squeeze-out 


A “squeeze-out” is the use of 
strategic position, management 
powers, or a legal device by some 
of the owners of a business to elim- 
inate other owners or to deprive 
them unfairly of income or advan- 
tages. This is a summary of a re- 
port on the subject by F. Hodge 
O’Neal and Jordan Derwin of Duke 
University. It discusses squeeze-out 
techniques and how to avoid them. 
The Squeeze-out in Small Business 
Ownership. Management Research 
Summary No. 7, Smail Business 
Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. Free. 
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Introducing Midwest Shoe Travelers’ president, George Hansen 


George E. Hansen, president of 
Midwest Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Inc., Chicago, is a man of several 
hobbies. The biggest of these is 
his shoe travelers’ association. 

“An association of travelers 
like this keeps one vitally in- 
terested in the — 
shoe business,” | 
says George, who 
has held all of- 
fices in the Mid- 
west group. He is 
serving his sec- 
ond term as pres- 
ident, is on the 
board of direc- 
tors of NSTA 
and is a trustee 
for NSTA Benev- GEorce £. HANSEN 
olent Auxiliary. 

Born in Chicago, he has lived 
and worked there all his life. 
After 25 years with International 
Shoe Co. (1932-1957), he decided 
to travel for several shorter lines. 
Just last month he took on a 
French import line for Trendset- 
ter Footwear Corp., Boston. In 
addition he travels the whole Mid- 
west area for Pretties Original, 
division of Morse Shoe Co., Boston. 

e 

While attending high school, 
George worked in a neighborhood 
shoe store as an extra, his duties 
including window washing, clean- 
ing showcases and sweeping the 
rug-runners (a porter’s job to- 
day). One of the biggest days in 
his life was when the late Jack 
Walsh, an International Shoe 
salesman, hired him for his sample 
room. In 1932 George was given 
his first territory, selling the gen- 
eral line —men’s, women’s and 
children’s shoes, house slippers, 
tennis shoes and safety shoes. For 
a time he also owned a leased juve- 
nile shoe department in an Oak 
Park, Ill., shoe store. 

“Selling today is quite different 
than when I started,” George remi- 
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nisces. “Before, we sold ourselves, 
sold shoes and service. Now we’re 
selling propositions; promotions 
and advertising in order to get 
volume sales. Today there are 
fewer good independents to sell 
and more large chains, discount 
stores and factory-owned stores.” 

With all the hours he devotes 
to shoes, George still has time 
for his favorite sports, boating 
and swimming. There used to be 
basketball, too. And among his 
most choice friends are seven 
from an original high school boys’ 
neighborhood club of 35. In the 
’20s they ran dances and raised 
money for various benefits. Today 
they still meet once monthly to play 
poker and spend a social evening. 


SESTA ratifies fund 


Southeastern Shoe Travelers, 
Inc., became the eighth of 16 af- 
filiates of the National Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Assn. to ratify the benevolent 
fund from which will evolve the 
NSTA pension fund. Members 
voted unanimously in favor of the 
plan at a meeting following the an- 
nual banquet at Dinkler Plaza Ho- 
tel, Atlanta. There are more than 
400 members on the SESTA roster. 

“It’s a must, a step in the right 
direction for us, most of whom are 
the forgotten men of the shoe busi- 
ness,” said Edmund J. Trench, sec- 
retary-manager of NSTA. “If we 
don’t ratify now, it will take us 
another 10 or 12 years to think 
about it.” 


New interest in MASTA 


Eugene Sackett, president of 
the Middle Atlantic Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Assn., says the association is 
looking ahead to an unusually 
good season in that “a lot of young 
blood has offered to take interest 
in the organization.” The group 
will show at Philadelphia’s Ben 
Franklin Hotel Nov. 12-14. 
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Walter Palmer, Jr., Gerberich- 
Payne salesman, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer for the balance 
of the term of Martin Stein, for- 
merly of Adams Bros. Stein has 
left the shoe business to enter 
private law practice. 

Running the November show 
(another is planned for May) is 
Gil Smugar, committee chairman. 
Nate Hershman is membership 
chairman. 


Journey to be repeated 


A newcomer to NSTA, the Ca- 
nadian Shoe Travelers’ Mid-West 
division, found its first annual 
golf tournament and dinner so 
successful that it’s already plan- 
ning the second one to be held in 
late summer, 1962. The first one, 
at Pine Ridge Golf Club in Winni- 
peg, was well attended. 

These avid golfers (a putting 
contest was held for non-partici- 
pating golfers) are still discuss- 
ing the playing of Frank Ograd- 
nik, Greb Shoe Co., who won a 
golf cart for low gross; Frank 
Rogalski, Brown Shoe Co., who 
won a golf bag for low net; Vic 
Mele, Goodyear Rubber Co., and 
Zivy Guberman, Alex Guberman 
& Son, footwear wholesalers, run- 
ners-up in low gross; Ken Lahn, 
Scott-McHale Shoes, and Tony 
Evans, T. Eaton Co., runners-up in 
low net, and Lawrence Kesselman 
and Con Moreau, two Winnipeg 
travelers, winners of the putting 
contest. 

Ralph O’Rourke was chairman 
of this year’s contest. 


Active at age 75 


Moe Gordon, retired veteran 
shoe traveler but still an active 
WCSTA member, is to be congrat- 
ulated on his 75th birthday anni- 
versary. At a recent meeting of 
WCSTA directors, he received a 
standing ovation. 
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men's, women's end children's shoes 


; Phone CE 1-6747 
Fine Footwear For OVER 46 YEARS 


MOSINGER-COHN 


1235 Washington St. Louis 3, Mo. 


WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 
WaAlnut 5-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
120 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 











M. STOFF and CO. 
CASH FOR SHOES 


Closeouts—Complete Stores 
Phone or Wire Collect 


137 West B'dway New York City 
Tel. Beekman 3-0141-2 











B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 


WEBUY CLOSE OUTS Cc 
COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS A 
LEASES ASSUMED S 


YOUR NAME PROTECTED #f 
B.&R. SHOE CORP. 74 Reade Street, New York 7, N.Y. WOrth 2-6358 











WE PAY MORE because WE ARE RETAILERS 


WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN’S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


HEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., HEMPSTEAD, L. I., WN. Y. 
Max L. Meltzer, Pres. Ivanhoe 1-9838 




















Ohio elects Jackson 


Burt Jackson of Cincinnati, a 
traveler for Wright Arch Pre- 
servers, was elected president of 
the Ohio Shoe Travelers Club dur- 
ing the organization’s spring buy- 
ing mart in Columbus. 

Other officers are O. W. (Bud) 
Minor, Brauer’ Brothers, first 
vice-president; Robert Sullivan, 
Life Stride division of Brown Shoe 
Co., second vice-president; and 
Herbert Burgnon, Georgia Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Named a director 


Howard J. (Bud) Engquist, Jr., 
has been appointed to the board 
of directors of Midwest Shoe 
Travelers Assn., Inc., headquar- 
tered in Chicago. He replaces the 
late Urban K. (Red) Allen and 
will serve for the balance of 1961. 


November |, 1961 


KELLY PAYS TOP PRICES 


CLOSE OUTS COMPLETE SHOE STORES 
ODDS AND ENDS 
Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
and Rubber Footwear 
Buyer available within 24 hours after contact 
KELLY SALES INC. 


1139-41 South Jefferson 
Phone or Wire Collect 


Chicago, Illinois 
Wabash 2-3797 











TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


WE ARE RETAILERS 


We buy Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Complete Stores FOR OPERATION 


TOPPS SHOE STORE 


4116 Bergenline Avenue 
Union City, N. J. 


Phone or Wire Collect 


UNion 3-6413 











YOU GET FOR CLOSE-OUTS of =v. © - > «— 


Ne] :] sae MENS: WOMEN'S and pee 
CHILDREN’S SHOES a a 


YOU GET Complete Stocks and eccnm sy 
C A S iH Stores Solicited 
At All Times. 




















Classified and Want Ads 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





FOR SALE 





INDEPENDENT SHOEMEN’S ALLI- 
ANCE, National buying and merchandising 
group now forming, offering low cost charter 
memberships, shares, options. Complete 8-point 
dynamic program never before offered indepen- 
dent shoe merchants. Write today on your let- 
terhead for complete information package, en- 
closing check for $2.50 to cover materials, han- 
dling and postage, to ISA. Reply to Box 953, 
Boot anp SwHoe Recorper, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





POSITION WANTED 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR PER- 
SON INTERESTED in established Foot Com- 
fort business. Ideal location in Bay area (Cali- 
fornia). Around $15000 handles. Will exchange 
references. Reply to Box 966, Boor anp SHOE 
RecorpEeR, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadel- 
phia 39, Penna. 





A GOING CONCERN CURRENTLY MAN- 
UFACTURING INFANTS’ AND _ CHIL- 

DREN’S Pre-Welt, Bonwelt and Cement shoes, 
located in Eastern Pennsylvania. Reply to Box 
890, Boor anp SwHoe Recorper, Chestnut & 
56th Streets, a 39, Penna. 


FAMILY SHOE STORE FOR SALE ON 
A BUSY HIGHWAY IN NEW JERSEY op- 
posite a large shopping center. Phone in New 
York HI 5-6521, New Jersey, JU 4-8668. 








SALES MANAGER TO SHOE MANU- 
FACTURERS Experienced working with rep- 
resentatives to increase sales. Better than aver- 
age connections with many of largest men’s and 
women’s accounts. Thorough knowledge all types 
shoe construction, products and machines used, 
from many years background as top level exec- 
utive of nation’s foremost Shoe Company. Ma- 
ture, personable, capable, excellent references, 
and will do job. Reply to Box 965, Boot anp 
SHoe Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Phil- 
adelphia 39, Penna. 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGER, BUYER mer- 
chandiser, promoter, window trimmer, 31, 9 
years retail better grade shoes. Midwest pre- 
ferred. Minimum starting salary $8000.00. Re- 
ply to Box 963, Boor anp SxHoe ReEcorper, 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 








“PRIMEX” SHOE X-RAY MACHINE 
FOR SALE. LETTER STYLE WITH 
POINTER AND THREE VIEW HOLES. 
EXCELLENT CONDITION—priced for quick 
sale. Will crate and ship for $45.00 complete. 
(FOB) Plymouth) Alves Shoe Store, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 


STORE FOR SALE 


FOR SALE EXCLUSIVELY CHIL- 
DREN’S SHOE STORE WITH private and 
branded lines; $300,000 volume and increasing ; 
new lease available; intact organization ready 
for expansion in rapidly growing area. Reply 
to Box 964, Boor ann SHoe Recorper, Chest- 
nut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 











CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES 
UNDISPLAYED 
20¢ a word 


Minimum (18 words). .$3.60 
Box number, extra... .$2.40 
Your name and address 
charged at word rate. 
Street number one word 


DISPLAYED 
$16 per inch 


Maximum, 46 words to the 
inch. All material must be in 
our office 20 days prior to 
publication date. 


NOTICE: 
Classified Advertising 
is payable in advance 














HELP WANTED 


BURNS CUBOID COMPANY HAS ExX- 
CELLENT RETAIL SELLING OPPORTU- 
NITIES for qualified people of various ages 
and earning requirements. Assignments in large 
and small shoe departments nationwide. Write 
Box 658, Santa Ana, California. 








THE LAST WORD 





Golden touch 


A major auto manufacturer is 
featuring a gold-trimmed 23/8 
pump in a full-color advertisement 
for cars. The point, claims the ad, 
is that a touch of the toe stops this 
new model car. But to a trained 
shoeman’s eye, the ad looks like it 
might help shoes outsell cars, 10 
to 1. 


Flash 


A Brownsville, Texas, discount 
store is attempting to eliminate 
“‘walk-outs” by customers who want 
service and can’t get it. Push but- 
ton red flasher lights have been in- 
stalled on 18 columns throughout 
the store. When a customer wants 
service, he pushes a button and 
starts one of the lights flashing. 


Life saver 


Spike heels were credited with 
saving a young Massachusetts 
woman from drowning recently. 
Mrs. Jeanne Richards of Newton 
lost control of her convertible while 





driving along the Worcester Turn- 
pike. It jumped a nine foot culvert 
and ended up in Lake Cochituate. 
As the vehicle submerged, water 
pressure prevented her from open- 
ing the doors. Regaining her com- 
posure, she took off her shoe, used 
the spike heel to gouge a hole in 
the roof and swam 15 feet to shore 
and safety. 


Last word 


Recently a prankster in Cairo, 
Ga., painted the letters, “LP,” on 
the sole of a bridegroom’s right 
shoe and “HE” on the other. When 
the unsuspecting groom knelt as 
part of the ceremony, the message, 
“HELP,” was spelled out. 


Road hazard 


Because her high heeled shoes 
are uncomfortable, the back seat 
driver of yesterday is now up front 
driving her car barefooted or in 
her stocking feet. 


Business boom 


Recently the eight children of 
widowed Mrs. Helen North of 
Carmel, Calif., and the ten children 


22et To ee ae a anna amra ot magmas sree poems 


of widower Navy CWO Francis L. 
Beardsley appeared together to buy 
shoes for the marriage of their 
parents. 


Good move 


Gilbert Shoe Stores, Inc., re- 
cently moved its huge warehouse 
stock across Columbus, Ohio, with- 
out missing one shipment of shoes 
to its 33 outlets. The entire move- 
ment of stock was made in a day 
and a half, and on the first day, 
8,000 pairs of shoes were shipped 
from the new location. 


From our sports editor 

Elio Chacon, flashy second base- 
man of the Cincinnati Reds, says he 
bought 26 pairs of shoes over the 
past two years. At that rate, all the 
industry needs to insure a booming 
future is to sponsor 50,000 Little 
League teams. 


No egg? 

Leather-scented neckties are of- 
fered by Countess Mara, Inc., New 
York, at $12.50 each. Suitcases 
decorate the ties. Other scents 
available are strawberry, pineapple, 
cut grass, copper and blue grape. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 











SALESMEN WANTED 














SHORT LINE OF IN STOCK, NA- 
TIONALLY ADVERTISED HIGH- 
GRADE BOOT LINE available for 
straight commission operator with 
non-conflicting side line. We pay 
7% commission on sales. Age no 
deterrent in making selection. 
Openings available in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Missouri and Kansas. All re- 
plies confidential. 


Reply to Box 962, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


TOP DOLLAR from EDDY 
for your 
¢ COMPLETE STOCKS ¢ CLOSE-OUTS 
e CANCELLATIONS 
We're ea ready to buy at TOP DOLLAR & SPOT CASH 


EDDY SHOE CO. 132 No. 4th St.. 
“Always Reliable” Phila. 6, Pa. 


Phone or 
WA 5.0533 6 or WA 5-9927 











WANTED, DA MA GED, REJECTED 
WORN SHOES, “as: te" conditions. ll types. 
Regular urchaser. Max Newman, 1348 South 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., KI 5-9766. 


WANTED SURPLUS ARCH SUPPORTS, 
AND TYPES OR QUANTITIES, NATION- 
AL BRANDS OR AIN. Reply to Box 932, 
Boor anp SHoe REcorper, estnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


OPPORTUNITY 














FIFTEEN LOVELY STYLES INFANTS 
CHRISTENING SHOES, ATTRACTIVELY 
PACKAGED, PROMPT ‘SHIPMENTS, ALL 
territories. Write Mayflower Infants Wear Com- 
pany, 381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


SIDELINE SALESMEN 
WANTED 














WONDERFUL SHOE 





SALESMEN WANTED—to carry a side line 


of popular priced infants’ and childrens’ pre- 
welt shoes. Charles B. Turner, Sales Manager, 
P. O. Box 151, Maytown, Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY 





SIDE LINE OR FULL TIME MEN, 
COMMISSION - DRAW, AVAILABLE 
SPRING SEASON 1962. Florida- 
Georgia; Massachusetts-Connecticut- 
Rhode Island; W. Pennsylvania-Upper 
New York; Texas-Louisiana; Ten- 
nessee-Arkansas-Mississippi. Popular 
priced men’s footwear in stock. All 
replies kept confidential. Please give 
full resume including references. 
Experienced only. 


Reply to Box 961, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 








IN ONE OF 
MINNEAPOLIS FINEST 
LADIES SPECIALTY SHOPS 


$200,000 volume 


in established 40 year location and 
suburban shop. 


Reply to Box 967, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 














DISPLAY 





DESCRIPTIVE XMAS CIRCULAR: Price 
tickets, Cards, Banners, Arrows, Sale Signs, 
Record Forms. Merchants Service 407 So. Dear- 
born, Chicago 5. 








ORDER 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


Chestnut & 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


BLANK 





Here is my want-ad: 














Please check if box No. is Wanted [] | 


Enclosed is Check (1 
Money Order 1 





SIDE LINE SALESMEN WANTED for North 
California, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico 
and Texas. Benito, Run About and Leilani 
line of flats and 18/8 and 23/8 open sandals. 


DAVE ARONOFF SHOES 
P.0. Box 35103 Los Angeles, California 
REpublic 5-1248 











MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





PAY OFF / 


Selected to fit 
your needs! 
Ideas that will 
help you get 
real results! 

















VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
World’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tell me more about your news- 
paper ad clipping service and 5s 
short term trial offer. 


Name 
Company. 
City 

















November |, 196! 





put 


reprints 
to work 


Reprints of articles that appear 
in BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
are inexpensive when ordered in 
quantity. Many companies make 
it a practice to have articles 
which have a bearing on their 
business reprinted for distribu- 
tion to their own personnel, 
customers, prospects and other 
interested groups. 


Let us know when you see edi- 
torial matter in BOOT and SHOE 
RECORDER which you can use 
in reprint form in quantity, 
and quotation will be furnished 
promptly. 


Reprint Editor 


BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





This index is published as a convenience. No liability is assumed for errors or omissions. 
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Rough Weather Ahead—Time for’ Buffalo Calf 
And GERBERICH—THE BALANCED LINE 


Has It Three Ways 


2468—BLACK GC-52—BLACK GC-8—BLACK 


Here is another smart Gerberich promotion, sturdy Buffalo Calf, 
rugged enough to stand the roughest winter wear. Its mellow textured 
surface gives it the ‘‘Dressy’’ look so popular with boys and young men. 
These three styles, all in the favored black, are In-Stock 


for Gerberich Dealers in Boys’ and Big Boys’ size runs. 


CC a GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY 
—.. 


MOUNT JOY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Nats 


GOLD COIN 





